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Referring  To  This  Issue : 

The  Question  of  a Medically  Trained  psychiatrist 
on  the  college  campus  is  a moot  one.  Most  educators 
today  have  got  to  the  place  of  thinking  it  might  be  a 
good  thing  if  the  college  could  afford  it,  but  class  it 
with  the  dispensable  luxuries.  Dr.  Tenney,  college 
physician  at  Princeton,  implies  that  some  day  it  may  be 
ranked  among  the  necessities.  As  the  college  environ- 
ment grows  more  and  more  complex,  as  students  enter 
college  younger  and  younger,  the  chances  for  mishap 
multiply.  We  are  coming,  moreover,  to  recognize  men- 
tal illness  for  what  it  is- — illness,  not  original  sin.  Those 
of  you  who  are  familiar  with  Samuel  Butler’s  Erewhon 
may  smile  over  the  reflection  that  perhaps  medical  psy- 
chiatry will  turn  the  tables  on  Butler  by  making  his 
topsy-turvy  world  true  after  all. 

* * * 

Co-Ed  Confesses  All!  At  least  we  hope  “Getting  a 
Co-education  at  Oberlin,”  by  Senior  Catherine  E. 
Street,  may  be  a revelation  to  some  of  you.  We  warn 
you,  however,  that  it  may  not  be  entirely  accurate,  for 
the  Review  recently  carried  a lurid  warning  to  students 
to  be  especially  careful  when  Kay  was  around ! We  in- 
troduce her  to  you  as  the  daughter  of  Augusta  Jewitt 
Street  ’11  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

# * -* 

Do  We  Have  Snow  in  Oberlin?  Yes!  Winter  can 
on  occasion  be  of  especial  charm  here,  clear  and  cold,  the 
snow  lying  blue  and  gold  on  the  Campus,  red  roofs 
gleaming,  bare  branches  stretching  up  into  a blue  and 
rosy  dusk.  When  that  happens  we  forget  the  mud,  the 
sodden  rain,  the  monotony  of  gray  days.  Winter  Ober- 
lin, cold  and  clear,  is  as  typical  Oberlin  as  the  lush  elms 
of  Commencement  time. 

* * * 

The  Present  Issue  seems  to  be  a cumulatively  liter- 
ary one.  We  lead  off  with  “Literature  in  1934,”  a 
chapel  talk  by  Donald  M.  Love  ’16  that  may  save  you 
some  time  in  catching  up  on  last  year’s  best  books.  It 
has  the  further  advantage  of  being  a world,  rather  than 
merely  a United  States,  view,  even  though  the  author 
admits  he  knows  practically  nothing  about  the  Soviet 
output! — The  next  literary  offering  of  the  month  is  Pro- 
fessor Jelliffe’s  discussion  of  Heavens  My  Destination , 
by  our  Oberlin  half-brother,  Thornton  Wilder.  It  is 
therefore  doubly  interesting  to  Oberlin  readers.  And  fi- 
nally we  commend  to  your  attention  the  review  of  Wal- 
ter Horton’s  latest  book,  Realistic  Theology,  which 
makes  a definite  contribution  to  the  religious  thinking  of 
the  day. 

* # * 

From  Literature  to  Music  is  only  a step;  and  ama- 
teurs as  well  as  musicians  will  be  delighted  with  Mr. 
Hall’s  little  review  of  “Music  in  1934.”  At  the  risk 
of  artistic  ostracism,  we  will  confess  that  the  high  point 


of  the  year  seems  to  us  to  be  Gertrude  Stein’s  “Pigeons 
on  the  grass,  alas.”  It  makes  the  day  brighter  every 
time  we  read  it. 

* * * 

Apparently  the  Young  have  more  faith  than  the  old. 
At  least  Russell  Lampson  ’34  stoutly  champions  Ober- 
lin’s  uniqueness  as  against  the  dubious  accents  of  some 
of  the  faculty  members  in  January’s  symposium.  If  you 
have  anything  to  say  on  this  absorbing  theme,  we  give 
5'ou  one  more  month. 

* * * 

Teie  News  This  Time  is  rather  interesting,  both  Cam- 
pus news  and  tidings  from  the  alumni  front.  But  space 
fails,  and  we  shall  let  you  discover  it  for  yourselves. 

* * * 

Remember,  It  Isn’t  boasting  when  you  tell  your  own 
family  what  you  have  been  doing  during  the  day.  And 
it  isn’t  immodest  to  let  the  larger  Oberlin  family  know, 
in  outline  at  least,  some  of  the  major  happenings  that 
have  befallen  you.  We  want  news-notes! 
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“You  Will  Be  Interested  to  Know” 

What  is  Happening  on  the  Campus  at  Oberlin 


SHIPHERD  LOUNGE 


Program  for  Midwinter  Homecoming 
February  21-22 

THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  21— 

6:00  p.  m.  Supper  for  participants  in  Gray  Game,  ex-varsity  men  and 
alumni.  Oberlin  Inn. 

8:00  p.  m.  Gray  Memorial  Game,  Warner  Gymnasium.  Admission,  40c. 

9:30  p.  m.  Alumni-Student  Dance.  Admission  by  ticket  for  the  game,  or 
40c. 

FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  22— 

10:00  a.  m.  Meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

12:00  m.  Luncheon  Meeting  of  Junior  Council,  Oberlin  Inn. 

Price  of  Luncheon,  50c. 

12:30  p.  m.  Senior  Council  Luncheon,  Oberlin  Inn.  Price  of  Luncheon,  50c. 

1 130  p.  m.  Joint  Council  Meeting,  Oberlin  Inn. 

3 130  p.  m.  General  Alumni  Meeting,  Shipherd  Lounge,  Theological  Quad- 
rangle. Discussion. 

4:30  p.  m.  An  Informal  Reception  and  Tea,  Shipherd  Lounge,  following  the 
Alumni  Meeting. 
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We  like  to  think  of  our  colleges  as  “liberal.”  It 
gives  us  a pleasant  glow  to  believe  we  were  nurtured  in 
intellectual  freedom ; and  since  we  each  prefer  to  re- 
gard our  own  mind  as  expanded,  and  our 
ACADEMIC  point  of  view  judicial  and  unprejudiced, 
FREEDOM  this  belief  becomes  almost  incumbent  upon 
us.  We  all  have,  moreover,  a sentimental 
allegiance  to  the  concept  of  “scientific  truth,  ’ calling  up 
mental  pictures  of  a white-coated  gentleman  with  a test- 
tube  in  his  hand.  It  is  reassuring  to  believe  in  truth  un- 
emotionally arrived  at,  by  way  of  the  laboratory,  and 
we  are  most  of  us  quite  willing  to  subscribe  to  the  theory 
that  science  should  in  all  things  be  given  a free  hand. 
Let  “reason  and  the  will  of  God  prevail.” 

When  a lecturer  comes  along,  however,  and  says 
that  according  to  science  there  are  no  biologically  in- 
ferior races,  but  only  backward  ones,  we  begin — some  of 
us — to  wonder.  And  when  some  incautious  professor 
ventures  the  remark  that  perhaps  capitalism  has  been  a 
flop,  and  that  one  might  as  well  keep  an  open  mind  about 
it,  we  are  sure  that  sentiments  like  these  are  not  liber- 
alism but  dangerous  propaganda. 

Propaganda,  incidentally,  is  the  bugaboo  of  the  age. 
With  the  role  played  by  propaganda  in  the  War  just 
filtering  into  general  consciousness,  with  the  current  in- 
doctrination openly  preached  and  practiced  in  Russia, 
Germany  and  Italy  (and  less  openly  in  other  countries), 
with  the  “revelations”  of  psychology  as  to  means  of 
moulding  the  mass  mind,  with  modern  high-pressure  ad- 
vertising— what  is  more  natural  than  to  fear  that  we 
ourselves  are  being  victimized  ? And  that  the  doctrines 
we  do  not  happen  to  believe,  in  particular,  emanate  from 
subtle  and  sinister  forces  whose  sole  object  is  the  per- 
version and  downfall  of  our  culture?  Strangely  enough, 
what  we  regard  as  good  becomes,  in  its  publicized  form, 
not  propaganda,  but  educational  literature.  Thus  “sound 
American  doctrine”  (whatever  that  is).  Thus  many 
another  cult.  Indeed,  this  office  was  shocked  (somewhat 
unreasonably)  to  receive  the  other  day  in  the  mail  a 
proposal  from  a recognized  “good”  cause,  to  write  signed 
and  presumably  spontaneous  periodic  letters  to  the  local 
newspapers  in  behalf  of  the  cause,  the  facts  and  form  of 
the  letters  to  be  furnished  by  the  central  bureau. 

Public  resistance  to  certain  kinds  of  truth — or  opinion 
if  you  like — in  our  colleges  today  is  almost  exclusively 
confined  to  sociological  or  politico-economic  fields.  We 
have  got  over  the  horror  the  ecclesiastics  felt  on  first 
hearing  the  theories  of  Galileo.  We  have  recovered 
from  the  shock  of  having  our  religious  concepts  under- 
mined by  the  idea  of  evolution.  But  some  of  us  are  not 
yet  quite  comfortable  when  the  human  mind  begins  im- 
partially to  consider,  for  instance,  the  subject  of  race 
relations,  or  to  admit  the  possibility  of  other  ways  of 
social  behavior  than  those  we  endorse,  or  to  discuss  other 
patterns  of  economic  organization  than  the  one  we  have 
depressions  under.  These  are  subjects  best  not  talked 
about,  at  least  seriously.  Truth  in  these  fields  is  “re- 
ceived.” Teaching — or  even  considering  — other  than 


the  accepted  theories  is  “indoctrinating  our  youth  with 
‘Red’  propaganda,”  “undermining  the  moral  code,”  and/ 
or  “just  another  one  of  these  crack-brained  professor’s 
theories.”  The  Hearst  papers  have  been  patriotically 
alert  in  exposing  “communism”  in  higher  education  (one 
is  reminded  of  the  discovery  of  “British  propaganda”  in 
Chicago  text-books  a few  years  ago)  ; every  community 
has  its  tales  of  collegiate  depravity;  and  the  popular  con- 
ception of  the  “absent-minded  professor,”  who  may  know 
all  about  the  salt-tax  in  medieval  France  but  can’t  figure 
his  own  income  tax,  has  lent  itself  rather  kindly  to  the 
anti-brain-trust  campaign.  In  face  of  the  dead  weight 
of  public  opinion  in  political  and  sociological  fields,  it  is 
amazing  that  the  colleges  have  accomplished  as  much  as 
they  have. 

A college  may  be  “liberal,”  then,  as  long  as  it  teaches 
the  “right”  doctrine.  But  teaching  the  wrong  ones,  or 
merely  having  them  about,  is  taboo.  “Liberal”  means, 
what  we  believe,  taught  in  a genial  and  expansive  spirit. 
So  doubtless  does  Realmleader  Hitler  mean,  as  he  looks 
proudly  at  the  universities  of  Germany  today. 

With  the  example  of  Germany  before  us,  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  academic  freedom  the  world  over  is  not  so  se- 
cure as  we  have  long  complacently  believed.  It  is  co- 
vertly threatened  even  in  this  country,  by  the  expressed 
opinions  of  many  individuals,  organizations  and  agencies. 
We  can  only  hope  America  will  not  have  to  learn  by 
experience  that  no  end  is  so  glorious  that  it  justifies  the 
fettering  of  the  human  mind  to  attain  it.  No  very  glori- 
ous end  can  be  attained  if  the  human  mind  is  fettered. 
And  no  human  institution  can  more  safely  be  intrusted 
with  complete  freedom  than  the  college,  which  reverences 
the  past,  which  is  committed  to  the  ideal  of  truth  for  its 
own  sake,  and  which  has  fewer  axes  to  grind  than  almost 
any  other  organization  one  can  name. 

The  charge  of  impracticality  laid  at  the  college  door 
is  the  only  really  serious  one  that  has  to  be  faced.  Is 
the  college  professor  indeed  such  a fool  that  he  can  be 
twisted  around  the  finger  of  every  propagandist?  Is  he 
a great  deal  more  likely  to  be  taken  in  by  talk  than  the 
hard-boiled  business  man  who  sells  nails  over  the  coun- 
ter? It  may  fairly  be  doubted.  Your  professor  is  in- 
tellectually enthusiastic — yes.  He  likes  to  experiment — 
yes.  He  enjoys  theorizing.  But  he  is  also  used  to  sift- 
ing his  facts,  and  there  are  few  places  an  untenable  theory 
dies  sooner  than  in  college  circles.  Nor  may  the  failure  of 
the  ‘brain  trust’  to  solve  the  problems  of  a nation  in  two- 
odd  years  be  considered  a lasting  blot  on  the  college 
’scutcheon,  seeing  first  that  practical  politicians  have 
been  working  at  the  same  problems  not  a great  deal 
more  successfully  over  a century  or  so,  and  second  that 
‘brain-trust’  policies  have  not  remained  entirely  un- 
tampered with  by  politicians.  It’s  a noble  experiment, 
but  one  doubts  if  any  scientist  would  endorse  the  labora- 
tory conditions. 

Whatever  comes,  let  us  keep  our  colleges  free.  Let 
us  see  that  they  remain  untrammelled,  not  only  in  sci- 
(Continued  on  Page  140) 


Why  A Medical  Psychiatrist  On  The  College  Campus? 

By  LUMAN  H.  TENNEY  T8 


Ido  not  know  whether  the  request  for  discussion  on 
the  topic  of  psychiatry  on  the  college  campus  grew 
from  responses  to  the  questionnaire  sent  to  Oberlin 
alumni  last  May  or  not.  However,  having  been  one  of 
those  making  the  suggestion  that  a psychiatrist  is  an  in- 
valuable asset  to  the  furtherance  of  student  health,  I 
think  it  is  but  fair  to  attempt  to  present  the  underlying 
reasons. 

Curiously  enough,  I am  led  to  believe  from  questions 
personally  asked  that  the  average  college  graduate  feels 
that  psychiatry  deals  only  with  full-blown  insanity,  and 
that  the  psychiatrist  devotes  his  whole  life  to  putting 
murderous  maniacs  into  strait  jackets  or  to  delving  into 
their  sex-life  with  often  salacious  intent.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  it  is  really  in  the  preventive  field  that  psychiatry 
is  doing  the  most  good  and  that  its  hopes  are  highest. 
And  nowhere,  except  in  child-training,  is  there  a better 
chance  of  helping  a poorly  integrated  individual  to  well- 
balanced  maturity  than  upon  the  school  campus. 

Indeed,  the  aims  of  psychiatry  and  the  university 
are  basically  one:  to  adjust  the  personality,  with  all  that 
connotes  in  the  way  of  heredity,  past  training  and  sur- 
roundings, to  its  present  and  future  environment  that 
the  individual  may  gain  and  thereby  give  the  most  in 
human  happiness.  It  is  too  frequently  assumed  that  an 
education  lies  in  the  training  of  memory,  concentration 
and  reasoning;  and  too  infrequently  realized  is  the  vast 
number  of  times  that  experience  has  shown  that  the  mere 
welding  of  these  elements  into  intellectual  keenness  does 
not  produce  a well-balanced  citizen.  The  popular 
opinion  that  the  Ph.D.’s  and  Phi  Beta  Kappas  are  apt 
to  be  misfits  and  unhappy  in  life  is  unfortunately  borne 
out  by  medical  and  sanatoria  records.  In  other  words, 
our  educational  institutions  haven’t  done  a complete  job 
unless  they  develop  a sound  mind  in  a healthy  body, 
adjustable  to  the  stresses  of  our  present  day  life — -a  psy- 
cho-biologically  integrated  individual. 

I 

Our  universities  and  colleges  have  within  the  past 
sixty  years  come  hesitantly  to  assume  the  responsibility 
for  the  physical  health  of  their  resident  student  body. 
This  is  now  firmly  conceded.  But  for  a much  longer 
period — indeed,  centuries  before  the  college  physician 
was  thought  of — have  they  more  or  less  covertly  at- 
tempted to  handle  the  mental  health  of  their  students 
by  various  mechanisms  as  seen  in  the  long  succession  of 
dons,  deans,  proctors,  administrative  and  personnel  offi- 
cers. 

At  first  installed  for  the  handling  of  disciplinary 
cases  in  a judicial  way,  these  functionaries  vaguely  be- 
came aware  that  behind  delinquency  stood  emotional  in- 
stability or  various  other  adolescent  personality  prob- 
lems. The  field  naturally  widened  to  include  all  stu- 
dent maladjustment  to  the  university  environment — at 
least  as  much  of  it  as  the  student  himself  brought  to  the 
dean’s  office  or  such  overt  a-social  behavior  on  his  part 
as  to  be  officially  recognized.  Unfortunately  for  the 
therapeutic  success  of  this  arrangement,  the  stigma  at- 
tached to  being  called  into  that  office  and  the  fear  of  its 


traditional  disciplinary  functions,  negated  the  two  first 
prerequisites  to  adjustment:  accessibility  and  complete 
confidence. 

This  is  no  detraction  from  the  splendid  work  done 
by  many  administrators  of  our  schools.  That  student 
resignation  from  college  on  grounds  of  mental  ill-health, 
or  dismissal  on  grounds  of  delinquency,  or  that  suicidal 
mortality  has  not  been  greater,  has  been  due  to  the  wis- 
dom and  patience  of  most  able  men.  Their  success  has 
been  in  direct  ratio  to  their  wide  understanding  of  hu- 
man nature,  their  outstanding  personality  and  their  abil- 
ity to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  adolescent. 

However,  since  the  disciplinary  nature  of  their  office 
kept  away  many  needing  help,  because  of  the  increasing 
demands  made  upon  their  time,  and  in  view  of  the  new 
and  more  complex  adolescent  problems  arising  on  the 
campus,  help  was  sought  from  other  sources. 

One  of  these  was  the  faculty  advisory  system  which 
strove  to  foster  a relationship  permitting  greater  confi- 
dence between  student  and  professor.  Its  chief  draw- 
back lay  in  the  narrower  viewpoint  often  found  in  a per- 
son whose  life  and  activities  have  been  devoted  to  a spe- 
cialized academic  field  of  research.  The  student  felt  the 
adviser’s  judgment  likely  to  be  warped  or  biased  on  per- 
sonal matters,  or  further,  that  he  might  be  jeopardizing 
his  grades  or  departmental  standing  in  discussing  prob- 
lems which  must  seem  silly  to  such  an  individual.  An 
added  measure  of  success  has  been  obtained  through  this 
relationship,  nevertheless,  especially  if  the  advisers  be 
carefully  picked  regarding  their  interest  in,  and  under- 
standing of,  adolescent  problems. 

Next  and  quite  recently  it  was  noised  about  that  psy- 
chology had  developed  certain  ideas  about  heredity,  en- 
vironment and  the  make-up  of  the  personality  that  were 
useful  in  understanding  why  people  behave  as  they  do. 
So  psychologists  trained  in  applying  these  ideas  were  in 
many  institutions  added  to  the  administrative  staff  with 
gratifying  results.  Theirs  was  a definitive  scientific  ap- 
proach to  mental  difficulties  and  behavior  problems,  su- 
perior to  the  dean’s  through  newer  and  surer  concepts 
of  the  causes  of  mental  maladjustment.  But  they  still 
lacked  the  same  essential  factors  necessary  to  successful 
therapy,  the  factors  of  easy  accessibility  and  confidence. 

The  solution  to  this  long-standing  problem  has  only 
been  found  in  the  last  few  years,  and  adopted  by  but  the 
minority  of  universities  and  colleges.  It  has  been  achieved 
by  the  addition  of  a psychiatrically  trained  physician  to 
the  student  health  staff.  Because  of  the  age-old  tradi- 
tion of  the  physician-patient  relationship,  not  even 
equalled  by  the  penitent-priest  relationship  of  the  con- 
fessional, the  student  feels  free  to  come  to  the  doctor. 
From  childhood  on  he  has  been  taught  and  has  come  to 
know  that  confidences  placed  there  are  not  abused.  He, 
as  a troubled  adolescent,  gravitates  most  naturally  and 
rightly  to  the  campus  physician. 

This  peculiar  and  particular  status  given  the  college 
physician  by  tradition  is  apt  to  be  poorly  used  unless  he 
is  psychiatrically  trained.  Such  training  means  two  or 
more  years  of  clinical  work  in  the  psychiatric  field  beyond 
that  regularly  undertaken  by  the  medical  graduate.  (All 
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good  medical  schools  and  hospitals  accredited  for  internes 
are  now  insistent  on  psychiatric  courses  and  work.)  It 
means,  therefore,  seven  or  more  years  of  study  in  the 
theory  and  treatment  of  disease  with  at  least  four  of 
these  given  to  daily  contact  with  the  phj'sical  and  mental 
sufferings  of  personalities  of  all  ages  and  races,  of  all 
stations  of  life  and  social  rank.  It  should  produce  a 
man  sympathetic  in  his  outlook  and  of  keen  insight  into 
the  problems  of  others. 

II 

As  important  a factor  as  confidence  in  bringing  the 
student  to  the  physician — and  we  repeat  it  is  his  volun- 
tary coming  that  is  the  setting  for  easy  therapeutic 
success — is  that  most  mental  ill-health  presents  physical 
symptoms.  These  symptoms  are  defense  mechanisms  by 
which  Mother  Nature  allows  us  to  keep  our  self-respect, 
for  we  have  not  yet  learned  that  mental  illness  is  every 
whit  as  honorable  as  physical  ailment.  They  are  mani- 
fest in  many  and  Protean  ways  that  run  the  gamut  from 
insomnia  and  facial  tics  to  heart  attacks  and  paralysis. 
At  times  they  are  so  subtly  disguised  as  to  prevent  defin- 
ite or  immediate  diagnosis. 

Here  the  medical  psychiatrist  is  invaluable.  Organic 
illness  has  to  be  ruled  out  if  the  patient  is  to  have  re- 
liance in  whatever  mental  diagnosis  is  afterwards  made. 
There  is  no  shifting  of  the  patient  from  dean  to  doctor 
to  psychologist.  He  tells  his  story  and  inner  feelings 
completely  and  unhesitatingly  to  one  person,  who  through 
a physical  examination  and  an  analysis  of  the  history 
and  of  the  personality  before  him  arrives  at  a diagnosis 
and  proceeds  to  treatment. 

The  types  of  illness  which  the  student  voluntarily 
brings  in  are  most  amenable  to  treatment  and  most  grati- 
fying to  the  physician.  When  headaches  or  cardiac  pains 
are  shown  to  be  simply  fears  of  an  approaching  exami- 
nation or  failures  in  the  ball-room  or  on  the  athletic 
field,  and  explained  as  such  in  a sympathetic  and  reassur- 
ing manner,  the  student  usually  accepts  the  diagnosis 
gratefully  and  adjusts  himself  readily. 

Not  so  easy  of  treatment  are  the  cases  called  in  to 
the  psychiatrist’s  office  on  account  of  deteriorative,  a-so- 
cial,  or  delinquent  behavior.  This  conduct  ranges  all 
the  way  from  that  of  increasingly  inferior  academic 
work,  through  eccentric  behavior  with  more  or  less 
flagrant  breaches  of  the  social  code,  to  that  involving 
possible  destruction  of  life.  Psychiatric  hope  for  success- 
ful therapy  here  lies  in  as  early  observance  and  diagnosis 
as  possible  so  that  treatment  can  at  once  be  instituted. 
Some  of  these  cases  may  be  kept  on  the  campus  to  ad- 
vantage, perhaps  with  reduced  schedules,  or  only  with 
increased  surveillance  and  care  by  the  physician.  Others 
may  have  to  change  their  life  plan  entirely  and  be  pro- 
tected to  whatever  degree  necessary  from  the  stresses  of 
even  ordinary  living. 

I imply  that  the  campus  today  presents  strains  to  its 
inhabitants  over  and  above  those  of  the  outside  world,  or 
even  those  known  to  us  as  undergraduates.  We  fail  to 
realize  what  changes  have  taken  place  there  within  the 
last  generation.  It  may  be  well  to  enumerate  some  that 
subject  the  student  to  increased  stress. 

Foremost  is  the  lower  age-level  of  entrance.  Into  the 
most  difficult  year  of  the  four  come  less  mature  adoles- 


cents. On  the  surface  they  may  appear  far  more 
worldly-wise  and  self-confident  than  we  did,  but  under- 
neath they  are  far  less  secure  than  was  the  year  or  two 
older  freshman  of  our  generation.  1 oday’s  freshman  is 
apt  to  have  a more  confused  mind,  bewildered  by  the 
economic  and  social  earthquakes  of  the  past  five  years  as 
reflected  to  him  from  perhaps  equally  bewildered  par- 
ents. Emotionally  he  is  apt  to  be  less  well-balanced 
from  the  same  causes. 

Next  comes  the  greater  freedom  allowed,  whether 
in  the  academic  or  social  world  of  the  campus.  Subject 
requirements  have  all  but  been  discontinued.  Regula- 
tion of  social  habits  by  the  administrative  authorities  are 
being  dropped  with  an  astounding  thoroughness.  To 
move  suddenly  from  a more  or  less  sheltered  home  life  to 
a campus  where  such  freedom  of  choice  and  of  action 
exists  is  potential  of  trouble. 

Stress  due  to  over-emphasis  upon  sex  is  probably  as 
severe  as  that  due  to  the  under-emphasis  and  repression 
of  our  day.  However,  the  more  youthful  age  of  en- 
trance tends  to  aggravate  this,  at  least  for  the  first  one 
or  two  years.  Whether  the  student  is  emerging  from 
the  homo-sexual  level  into  the  hetero-sexual  one,  as 
Freudian  theory  holds,  or  is  simply  stepping  from  the 
a-sexual  to  the  sexual  level  according  to  the  usual  con- 
ception, makes  little  difference.  That  student  is  in  an 
extremely  difficult  period  of  both  physical  and  mental 
adjustment,  needing  safe  and  frank  counsel. 

As  important  as  any  is  the  financial  strain  due  to  the 
depression ; and  consequent  also  to  that,  the  strain  of 
looking  into  a rather  gloomy  economic  future.  To  feel 
that  he  has  deprived  his  parents  and  family  of  much 
during  his  four  years  of  college,  and  to  find  no  work 
commensurate  with  the  money  and  time  involved,  tends 
to  a decidedly  depressive  and  a-social  state  of  mind. 

The  subject  of  increased  strains  upon  the  student 
cannot  be  left  without  reference  to,  and  warning 
against,  one  which  is  too  often  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  psychiatrist.  This  stress  is  produced  not  by  the 
campus  but  by  the  home.  More  frequently  than  form- 
erly are  parents  insisting  that  their  son  or  daughter  get 
a college  degree  or  enter  a profession.  This  ambition 
for  social  or  economic  position  where  there  is  unwilling- 
ness or  lack  of  ability  or  fitness  for  academic  work  on 
the  part  of  the  adolescent,  sows  fruitful  seed  for  mental 
disaster.  Much  better  for  him  is  training  and  work 
where  his  interest  lies,  even  on  the  lowest  of  social 
levels,  than  the  price  paid  in  the  way  of  feelings  of  in- 
feriority or  worse,  that  naturally  follow  his  attempt 
for  a degree. 

The  above  are  the  most  potent  situations  to  pit 
against  the  student’s  personality  and  produce  conflicts. 
All  of  them  provide  good,  solid  food  for  the  adolescent 
to  cut  his  eye-teeth  on.  If  he  can  put  them  in  their 
place  in  his  life’s  scheme,  there  need  be  little  fear  the 
problems  of  the  world  will  down  him.  That  so  many 
do  survive  is  indicative  of  the  excellent  make-up  of  the 
personality  in  ninety  or  more  per  cent  of  our  undergrad- 
uates. 

It  is  the  proper  interweaving  of  the  factors  of  con- 
stitutional endowment  and  of  environment  that  is  called 
personality.  If  the  factors  are  wholesome  and  well  inter- 
woven, the  product  is  the  well-integrated  individual.  If 
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unwholesome  or  poorly  woven,  the  student  will  be  of 
poor  integration,  reacting  badly  to  campus  strains. 

The  psychiatrist  cannot  hope  to  change  the  influences 
of  heredity  or  repair  to  a very  great  extent  the  results 
of  poor  childhood  environment,  but  he  can  help  mould 
the  still  semi-plastic  personality  of  the  adolescent  into 
better  form,  and  install  bumpers  about  it  to  absorb  the 
shock  of  the  on-coming  situational  stresses.  It  is  through 
his  understanding  of  personalities  and  his  analysis  of  the 
variants  and  factors  at  work  in  each  case  that  a whole 
or  even  partial  adjustment  can  be  brought  about. 

Ill 

To  medical  men,  at  least,  case  reports  are  most  clari- 
fying. The  first  is  a brief  of  a run-of-the-mine  case  af- 
fording easy  therapy. 

John,  a seventeen-year-old  freshman,  entered  the  of- 
fice very  excitedly.  He  complained  of  pain  and  noises 
in  his  head,  ringing  in  his  ears,  insomnia  and  loss  of  ap- 
petite for  the  past  week.  He  felt  certain  he  either  had 
a brain  tumor  or  was  going  insane.  A thorough  phys- 
ical examination  showed  nothing  wrong  except  for  trem- 
ors of  hands  and  tongue  and  an  increased  pulse  and  blood- 
pressure.  History  developed  that  his  parents  were 
highly  nervous,  emotionally  unstable  people.  As  a child 
he  was  “sickly,”  necessitating  much  medical  attention.  He 
had  temper  tantrums  and  found  difficulty  in  playing  nor- 
mally with  children  of  his  age.  His  school-work  through- 
out was  excellent.  The  head-master  of  the  school  at 
which  he  was  a day  student  gave  high  recommendation 
to  his  character  and  scholastic  merit.  It  developed  that 
he  had  fallen  ill  at  times  of  certain  examinations  at  this 
school ; further  that  his  first  general  examinations  were 
but  a week  ahead,  and  still  further,  that  a friend  of  his 
had  been  dropped  from  the  university  the  previous  year 
because  of  failure  in  these  examinations. 

After  explaining  to  him  with  much  reassurance  that 
he  was  experiencing  body  protests  to  an  unconscious  fear 
of  the  tests,  he  was  able  to  sleep  that  night  and  make 
good  grades  in  the  examinations. 

Here  we  see  an  emotionally  immature  personality 
with  a poor  constitutional  endowment  and  environment 
meeting  a rather  simple  situation  or  stress.  The  reaction 
is  the  development  of  a state  of  anxiety  and  insecurity 
expressed  in  physical  terms.  Now  if  John  is  not  followed 
up  rather  closely  and  a firm  liasion  established,  there  may 
be  trouble  when  he  meets  more  serious  strains.  The 
noises  in  the  head  may  develop  again  and  this  time  intc 
voices  telling  him  that  he  is  Napoleon  or  the  Messiah 
(inferiority  compensation)  or  to  harm  himself  or  others 
(ideas  of  guilt  or  persecution). 

A more  difficult  problem  for  the  psychiatrist  to  an- 
alyze and  handle  is  presented  in  the  brief  of  the  follow- 
ing case : 

Frank,  a twenty-year-old  senior,  was  sent  to  the  stu- 
dent health  office  by  the  dean  because  of  inferior  aca- 
demic work  and  the  cutting  of  too  many  classes.  Con- 
versation developed  the  fact  that  there  had  been  grad- 
ually increasing  lack  of  energy  for  the  past  three  months, 
that  he  found  it  difficult  to  get  to  his  eight  o’clock  classes 
because  be  couldn’t  “get  going”  in  the  morning,  that  he 
slept  poorly,  and  that  he  couldn’t  think  rapidly  or 
clearly.  He  further  complained  of  sudden  excitement 


and  fright  in  meeting  a certain  church  pastor  and  of  de- 
veloping an  antipathy  to  his  room-mate. 

His  father  was  a well-to-do  lawyer,  quite  autocratic 
to  the  family  and  distinctly  a rugged  individualist  in 
political  thinking.  Both  parents  were  strict  in  the  train- 
ing of  their  children. 

Frank’s  childhood  and  adolescence  were  fairly  nor- 
mal except  that  he  was  never  quite  at  ease  socially  and 
preferred  his  own  company  to  that  of  others.  He  was 
conscientious,  well-behaved  and  studious.  The  second 
year  at  the  university  he  was  asked  to  join  a fraternity, 
but  refused  because  his  room-mate  was  not  accepted.  At 
this  time  appeared  some  of  the  physical  symptoms  of  his 
present  complaint  in  a much  milder  form.  Both  he  and 
his  room-mate  took  the  same  courses,  heading  their 
classes  in  grades.  They  majored  in  English  and  planned 
to  teach.  They  became  interested  in  a certain  church 
pastor  because  of  his  liberal  viewpoint,  so  interested 
that  Frank  found  himself  arguing  for  socialism  against 
his  room-mate.  At  about  this  point  began  the  present 
complaints.  During  this  period  he  admitted  having 
suicidal  thoughts  and  considered  leaving  school. 

Such  were  the  salient  points  garnered  in  the  course 
of  several  conferences,  in  only  the  last  of  which  did  it 
come  out  that  his  father,  some  four  months  previously, 
had  talked  definitely  and  strongly  of  his  going  to  law 
school  the  next  year. 

Here  we  see  an  over-conscientious,  indecisive  and  in- 
effectual individual  of  good  background  and  training, 
except  for  being  dominated  too  much  by  his  father.  He 
was  faced  by  the  situational  stress  of  the  dilemma  of  be- 
coming a lawyer  or  offending  his  father.  The  reaction 
was  towards  depression.  Frank  feared  the  minister, 
feeling  his  thoughts  had  turned  him  against  his  father’s 
wishes.  He  hated  his  room-mate  because  the  latter  took, 
by  arguing  against  socialism,  his  father’s  side  and  be- 
cause his  room-mate  was  also  the  cause  for  his  social 
isolation. 

Frank  found  this  analysis  hard  to  accept.  His  father 
found  it  even  harder,  though  he  very  decently  assured 
Frank  he  needn’t  go  to  law  school.  After  long  talks 
with  all  concerned  in  the  mix-up,  Frank  felt  better  and 
was  able  to  graduate  with  his  class.  He  is  in  a better 
position  now  to  ward  off  future  trouble  through  an 
understanding  of  his  weaknesses. 

The  above  are  but  two  brief  presentations  of  the  dif- 
ferent manner  in  which  the  many-faceted  personality 
may  react  with  the  hundreds  of  situations  or  combina- 
tions of  situations  to  produce  abnormal  behavior.  They 
are  illustrations  of  the  material  the  psychiatrist  works 
with.  Flow  much  he  can  do  to  remold  it  and  put  it 
on  an  effective  working  basis  is  dependent  on  bis  own 
personality,  alertness  and  ingenuity. 

To  conclude:  we  have  attempted  to  show  that  the 
campus  physician  is  in  a peculiarly  advantageous  and  ac- 
cessible position  to  receive  the  confidence  of  the  troubled 
adolescent.  We  have  pointed  out  the  increasing  diffi- 
culties of  undergraduate  life.  And  finally  we  have  tried 
to  show  that  the  physician,  if  psychiatrically  trained,  is 
best  fitted  to  treat  maladjustment  and  mental  illness  in 
the  student  and  that  be  is  an  invaluable  asset  to  the  col- 
lege campus. 


Getting  A Co-Education  At  Oberlin 

By  CATHERINE  E.  STREET  ’35 


VACATION  time  in  undergraduate  circles  is  com- 
parison time  for  respective  alma  maters,  and  a 
rather  tough  time  the  poor  dears  have  of  it,  too.  The 
current  comment  on  Oberlin  is:  “Don’t  come  to  our  col- 
lege if  you  want  to  have  a good  time,  socially;  but  if  you 
really  like  to  study,  it’s  o.  k.”  There’s  a bit  of  self- 
conscious  snobbery  mixed  with  the  wistful  quality  of 
this  remark.  We  of  the  student  body  like  to  think  of  our- 
selves as  intellectuals,  much  as  many  of  you  of  the 
alumni  group  do.  But,  is  Oberlin  a social  failure?  Be- 
fore answering  this  question,  let  us  consider  her  social 
points. 

There  are  a few  inescapable  facts  which  are  highly 
important  in  our  social  situation:  there  are  more  women 
than  men  (and  most  of  the  girls  are  very  attractive, 
too);  many  members  of  both  sexes  do  not  date;  and 
there  are  some  people  here  who  are  definitely  socially  mal- 
adjusted. These  three  factors  constitute  a gloomy  pic- 
ture for  the  average  twenty-year-old  person.  Before  he 
packs  up  his  bag  to  go  to  Ohio  State  or  Cornell,  how- 
ever, let  him  consider  the  picture  more  closely. 

The  reasons  for  social  problems  are,  in  the  main, 
not  hard  to  find.  The  cold  fact  of  disparity  in  numbers 
glares  at  us  again.  The  heavy  schedule  of  work  car- 
ried by  most  of  the  students  is  likely  to  leave  us  little 
time  or  energy  for  social  activities.  Then,  too,  we  per- 
suade ourselves  that  we  are  honestly  serious-minded, 
that  we  are  truly  interested  in  our  work  and  that  we  dis- 
dain the  supposed  frivolity  and  emptiness  of  a social 
mind.  More  (in  part,  at  least)  of  that  intellectual  snob- 
bery! We  do  not,  of  course,  have  the  facilities  of  bath- 
tub gin,  red  roadsters,  all-night  parties,  hotly  persuasive 
jazz  orchestras,  and  lax  rules  that  add  such  popular  color 
to  the  best-sellers  on  college  life.  Oberlin  stands  essen- 
tially for  simple  and  wholesome  living.  And  as  a last 
bar  to  the  social  whirl,  most  of  us  have,  for  parents, 
people  who  look  at  life  soberly,  with  eager  eyes  fixed  on 
the  cultural  and  professional  advantages  college  has  to 
offer.  We  realize  the  economic  sacrifice  it  took  to  send 
us  here;  we  know,  likewise,  the  long  economic  struggle 
ahead  of  us. 

The  Silver  Lining 

Lest  you  imagine  us,  dear  reader,  as  sprouting  studi- 
ous wings  and  flying  away  to  a scholar’s  Utopia,  let  me 
hasten  to  add  that  there  are  plenty  of  gay  and  frivolous 
times  in  our  college  life.  Anyone  who  looks  at  the 
Campus,  with  its  love-stricken  couples,  plucking  dande- 
lions and  consuming  ice-cream  cones,  would  feel  that 
the  foregoing  paragraphs  are  false.  They  merely  give 
the  darker  side  of  the  picture,  and  represent  the  more 
typical  aspect  of  Oberlin’s  reputation. 

For  facts  in  the  case,  let  us  now  consider  the  week 
of  a college  student  in  some  detail  to  see  what  the  or- 
dinary boy  or  girl  does  in  the  space  of  an  average  seven 
days.  It  is  assumed  that  this  person  is  a clever  student, 
who  does  not  have  to  work  over-hard  to  “get  his  les- 
sons, and  is  a socially  adjusted  person.  Incidentally, 
it  is  cruel  to  send  people  to  Oberlin  who  do  not  like  to 


study.  The  schedule  of  work  is  very  heavy,  and  the 
boy  or  girl  cannot  live  a happy,  balanced  life  here  if  he 
or  she  finds  studying  to  be  drudgery  and  class  work 
difficult. 

To  return  to  the  typical  week  of  our  average 
student — a boy,  for  example.  In  the  morning  he  goes  to 
classes,  probably  walking  to  and  from  them  with  girls 
or  “fellows.”  Chapel  at  noon  is  a good  time  and  place 
to  see  one  of  his  girl  friends  and  ask  her  for  a date  to  go 
to  “rec.”  In  the  afternoon  he  studies,  usually  at  the  li- 
brary. If  so,  he  will  sit  with  either  girl  or  boy  friends; 
but  he  must  not  talk  much.  Students  do  not  like  to  have 
their  studying  disturbed.  He  probably  eats  in  a coeduca- 
tional dining  hall.  He  meets  all  sorts  of  colleagues 
here:  people  he  thinks  are  “good  guys,”  “book  worms,” 
“pots,”  “keen  babes,”  “country  hicks,”  and  so  on.  If 
he  has  a date  Monday  night  he  probably  goes  to  “rec” 
(free  dancing  from  seven  to  eight)  ; but  he  may  have  a 
hard  time  finding  an  acceptable  date  because  many  of 
the  girls  are  at  one  of  the  four  literary  societies.  After 
“rec”  he  and  his  date  will  probably  go  to  the  library 
to  study  until  nine-forty-five.  The  girls  have  to  be  in  at 
ten ; so  he  can  then  go  “down  town”  to  meet  the  “fel- 
lows.” Tuesday  is  much  the  same,  except  that  he  prob- 
ably spends  most  of  the  afternoon  in  “lab”  and  the  eve- 
ning, occasionally,  at  Artist’s  Recital.  Wednesday  after- 
noon probably  includes  studying,  a committee  meeting, 
and  some  intra-mural  sport.  If  he  is  a junior  or  senior 
he  will  most  likely  have  Seminar  at  night.  Thursday 
will  mean  more  studying,  perhaps  a short  walk  with  a 
friend,  and  “lab.”  He  will  study  until  late  at  night 
because  he  has  “wasted”  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wed- 
nesday evenings.  Friday  afternoon  is  studying  again,  an 
intra-mural  sport,  and  possibly  a “movie”  at  night,  with 
studying  afterwards.  He  will  probably  go  to  a game 
or  participate  in  one  on  Saturday  afternoon ; he  may 
study,  but  he  is  more  likely  to  seek  some  sort  of  recrea- 
tion. He  will  usually  have  a date  for  the  all-college 
dance  Saturday  night  (eight  to  eleven).  Our  average 
student  would  more  than  likely  sleep  until  about  ten  on 
Sunday  morning.  Then  he  will  go  for  a walk,  clean 
up  his  room  and  personal  effects,  or  go  to  church.  After 
dinner,  which  is  a two-hour  marathon,  he  may  go  to 
call  on  faculty  members,  go  to  vespers,  study,  write  let- 
ters, and  so  on.  Sunday  night  will  mean  more  calling, 
reading,  or  the  “movies.” 

We  can  sum  up  the  week  in  the  following  way: 


Studying  38  hours 

Classes  16  hours 

Laboratory  4 hours 

Dates  5 hours 

Lectures  and  music 3 hours 

Sports,  exercise  4 hours 


The  above  is,  of  course,  just  a guess;  but  I think  it  is 
fairly  representative.  This  man  is  neither  the  heavy 
dater  nor  the  stay-at-home;  he  is  neither  the  grind  nor 
the  play-boy;  he  is  living  a wholesome,  balanced,  if  a 
trifle  strenuous,  life.  He  has  an  opportunity  to  meet 
both  men  and  women  in  classes,  in  the  dining-hall,  in 
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sports,  at  meetings,  at  the  library,  and  at  the  homes  of 
faculty  members.  He  also  has,  of  course,  his  own  circle 
of  immediate  friends  in  the  dormitory.  If  the  youth  is 
a social  tortoise  here,  what  will  he  be  when  he  is  Clerk 
twenty-one  in  Bank  P of  Chicago,  Illinois? 

Native  Costumes 

We  have  evolved  our  own  Emily  Post  as  a result 
of  this  regime,  with  some  startling  results.  Our  manner 
of  dress,  an  established  thing  in  Oberlin,  is  the  object  of 
caustic  remarks  both  by  our  more  urbane  visitors  and 
our  once  optimistic  parents.  The  following  is  a truth- 
ful, though  painful,  picture.  It  is  January;  the  snow 
is  mizzling  mud-ward ; the  wind  howls  of  finals  and  un- 
paid bills.  Peters  Hall  opens  its  flood  gates  for  a rush 
of  students.  Here  come  the  Manor  boys.  All  of  them 
are  “smoothies” ; they  wear  their  shoulder-padded  coats, 
rough  tweed  trousers,  and  their  dirty,  dilapidated  white 
shoes  with  calm  assurance.  (N.  B.  White  shoes  are 
worn  by  both  men  and  women  all  year,  or  at  least  until 
spring,  when  this  foot-gear  is  worn  out.  Then  the  men 
wear  tennis  shoes  and  the  girls  wear  canvas  bathing 
slippers.)  The  Gables  girls  mingle  with  the  Manor 
males.  Gables  boasts  its  “smoothies,”  too:  fur  coats, 
carefully  waved  hair,  and  oxford  glasses  contradict  the 
more  plebeian  unpressed  wool  skirts  and  muddy  sports 
oxfords.  Plere  come  the  girls  from  Talcott.  Out  of 
the  way  for  the  leather  jackets,  rough  sports  skirts,  short 
wool  socks,  and  high  ski  shoes.  An  occasional  pair  of 
ski  pants  flits  across  the  scene;  bright  mittens  flash  on 
every  feminine  hand;  uncombed  hair  and  hatless  heads 
are  everywhere  apparent.  Most  of  the  underclass  men 
are  wearing  class  sweaters  and  corduroy  trousers.  Aside 
from  the  relatively  few  fur  coats,  leather  jackets  and 
swagger  coats  are  the  rule.  There  are  no  silk  dresses, 
few  high  heels,  few  elaborately  “made-up”  faces  and 
manicured  hands.  Many  of  the  clothes  need  mending 
(at  least  from  the  parental  point-of-view)  ; many  more 
need  pressing;  some  are  obviously  borrowed.  There 
are  weird  color  combinations.  The  author  was  known 
her  freshman  year  by  a coral  corduroy  jacket — the  top 
to  her  lounging  pajamas — and  a bright  blue  skirt;  while 
her  room  mate  was  resplendent  in  a red  sweater  and 
socks  manufactured  from  an  ancient  wool  skirt.  Pink 
ties  and  black  shirts  below  unshaven  chins  appear  fre- 
quently. There  are  dresses  worn  backwards,  sweat- 
shirts turned  wrong  side  out,  plus-fours  worn  with  ankle 
socks,  brilliant  red  (crimson)  and  yellow  (gold)  jackets, 
and  a few  autographed  corduroy  pants. 

Most  of  the  clothes  were  good  once;  many  recall, 
faintly  and  wistfully,  wealthy  relatives.  Few  are  taken 
care  of  properly;  nearly  all  are  highly  informal.  A new 
and  characteristic  feature  is  ear-muffs  for  girls,  made  out 
of  bright  bits  of  wool.  These  are  peculiarly  effective 
when  worn  with  seal  skin  coats  and  chiffon  stockings. 
Oberlin  girls  have  a particular  aversion  to  wearing  ga- 
loshes. They  much  prefer  their  white  barefoot  sandals 
even  in  freezing  weather.  It  is  unknown  whether  this 
is  considered  alluring  to  the  male;  it  should,  at  least, 
arouse  his  protective  instincts. 

This  matter  of  dress  may  seem  trivial,  but  it  is  im- 
portant in  that  the  girl  or  “fellow”  has  an  adjustment 


to  make  upon  returning  to  the  city.  The  Oberlin  stu- 
dent doesn’t  know  how  to  dress  well;  he  doesn’t  even 
know  how  to  dress  in  keeping  with  the  temperature. 
This  is  probably  all  part  of  the  unique,  separate  exist- 
ence of  a college  group.  People  do  learn  quite  a bit 
here,  though.  They  learn  to  wear  sports  clothes  in  the 
day  time.  There  arc  some  students,  both  men  and  wo- 
men, who  dress  carefully  and  well.  In  the  dormitories 
girls  criticize  the  “hair-do,”  make-up,  and  dresses  of 
their  friends.  The  country  girl  is  toned  up  and  the  so- 
phisticated Easterner  is  toned  down.  We  learn  some- 
thing about  taking  care  of  our  clothes;  in  some  dormi- 
tories we  learn  to  dress  for  dinner;  we  learn  something 
about  the  right  dress  for  the  right  occasion.  Most  of  us 
do  not  have  much  money  to  spend  on  clothes;  none  of  us 
really  has  the  time  to  look  well ; most  of  us  could  and 
must  improve.  Oberlin  should  be  represented  by  cor- 
rect, careful  dress  as  well  as  correct,  careful  minds. 

The  subject  of  dress  has  by  no  means  been  exhausted; 
in  fact  I could  write  a whole  book  on  Oberlin  Costumes 
as  I Have  Known  Them.  We  have,  however,  no  F.  E. 
R.  A.  grant  for  this  research  project;  I shall,  therefore, 
pass  to  Campus  manners  and  amenities.  There  are  almost 
two  hundred  people  eating  at  May  Cottage  this  year. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  term,  we  were  overwhelmed  to 
observe  people  balancing  peas  on  their  knives,  stabbing 
the  bread  with  their  forks,  licking  their  fingers,  mumbling 
incoherently  when  forced  to  speak,  and  utterly  neglect- 
ing the  hostess  of  the  table.  A “manners  drive”  was  in- 
stituted. Emily  Post’s  Manual  was  carefully  scanned 
and  important  details  culled  from  it.  Instruction  was 
given  by  the  Courtesy  Committee  to  both  men  and  girls. 
The  queer  part  about  the  whole  drive  was  its  success. 
Blushing  youths  now  stand  when  girls  enter  the  room; 
maidens  are  seated  with  elaborate  care  at  the  table  by 
the  boys  next  to  them ; the  hostess  sees  that  things  are 
served  correctly;  a fairly  intelligent  conversation  is 
maintained;  pea-balancing  is  a thing  of  the  past;  and  the 
“fellows”  are  careful  to  serve  the  girls  first.  The  stu- 
dents feel  the  different  atmosphere  and  like  it.  Such  a 
drive  might,  with  great  profit,  be  instituted  in  all  the 
dormitories.  Co-educational  dining  rooms  are  improv- 
ing the  manners  of  both  sexes.  It  is  recognized  that  one 
of  the  first  laws  of  mate-capture  is  attractive  living  hab- 
its : yes,  Oberlin  is  an  acquisitive  society,  too. 

What  Price  Manners? 

Because  there  are  more  women  than  men  in  Ober- 
lin, however,  the  men  are  apt  to  wear  down  under  the 
strain  of  the  vast  amount  of  attention  they  receive.  It 
takes  a determined  cavalier  to  carry  ten  tomes  home 
from  the  library  for  a girl,  when  he  knows  she  will  be 
glad  to  go  out  with  him  whether  he  has  lace-trimmed 
manners  or  not.  It  is  difficult  to  offer  a girl  your  seat 
when  eight  or  nine  young  women  are  crowded  enthusi- 
astically about  you.  Comparably,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
a Harem  Magnate  picks  up  a handkerchief  which  one 
of  his  lesser  loves  has  dropped. 

Girls  also  forget  some  of  the  amenities  of  living. 
When  it  nets  them  only  the  kindly  regard  of  elderly 
ladies  to  be  gracious  and  charmingly  polite,  they  are  apt 
to  cease  taking  the  trouble.  Some  come  to  the  conclu- 
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sion  that  they  won’t  date  anyway,  and  so  may  as  well 
he  independent.  Others,  of  course,  must  keep  their  hard- 
earned  popularity  by  exaggerated  grace  and  coy  fem- 
ininity. Also,  it  is  very  hard  to  maintain  the  manners 
of  a person  of  leisure  and  social  distinction  when  the  aft- 
ernoon has  been  spent  in  reading  a treatise  on  rational- 
ity and  the  illogical  persistence  of  tradition  in  our  pres- 
ent society. 

It  seems  to  me,  though,  that  four  years  spent  in  a 
college  teach  a person  that  he  cannot  treat  his  colleagues 
as  he  does  his  family.  He  discovers  that  parents  are 
surprisingly  tolerant  in  comparison  with  his  contemporar- 
ies. He  must  learn  to  get  along  with  people  and  to  do  so 
graciously  and  unemotionally.  He  really  does  acquire 
some  social  poise:  he  finds  it  a matter  of  necessity. 

’Tis  Love,  Love,  Love- 

Now  that  we  have  lectured  ourselves  on  manners 
and  amenities,  we  may  treat  of  the  end-result  of  much 
of  our  striving:  dating.  Who  dates?  Freshmen  and 
sophomores  “date  around,”  looking  for  some  congenial 
person,  tasting  college  liberty,  having  a good  time.  Un- 
derclass girls  are  likely  to  date  upperclass  men  who  do 
not  go  “steady.”  Upperclass  girls  are  likely  not  to  date 
if  they  are  not  in  the  latter  group.  Some  of  them  act 
as  “big  sisters”  to  the  unwitting  freshman  boys.  Fresh- 
man girls  are  eagerly  looked  over  when  they  arrive. 
Some  “good”  men’s  house  — Manor,  Delta,  or  White 
House — begins  to  date  a few  “good  lookers.”  These 
fortunate  girls  are  immediately  given  a rush  by  all  the 
men  on  the  Campus.  “Steadies”  are  blissfully  oblivious 
to  all  this.  Life  has  little  meaning  for  them  beyond  their 
fascinating  selves.  (Do  you  remember?)  Quite  a few 
girls  do  not  go  out  at  all;  some  very  seldom.  This  is  be- 
cause the  boys  are,  in  many  cases,  immature  and  do  not 
date.  Some  girls  are  not  “discovered”  until  some  popu- 
lar man  takes  them  out;  then  they  are  “all  set.”  It  is 
often  the  case  that  a callow  freshman  finds  a bright-eyed 
maid  in  the  same  class,  and  for  the  four  years  they  have 
a wonderful  love  affair  based  on  intellectual  faith  in  each 
other,  and  on  habit.  There  are  more  “steadies”  in  Ober- 
lin  than  other  places,  because  good  men  are  relatively 
scarce;  because  the  wholesome,  simple  life  allows  people 
really  to  know  each  other;  and  because  love  is  still  ideal- 
ized and  held  sacred  in  this  community,  at  least  by  the 
majority  of  the  students.  Love  is  in  the  air;  love  and 
marriage  are  Oberlin  traditions.  What  can  anyone  do? 

What  do  we  do  on  dates?  “Rec”  is  by  far  the  most 
popular  activity.  It  is  free,  affords  a good  time,  is  a 
place  to  see  friends,  and  doesn’t  take  too  long.  On 
Wednesday  night  there  is  a non-dating  “rec”  for  begin- 
ners, which  is  very  popular.  The  “movies”  probably 
come  next  in  importance,  though  they  are  considered 
too  expensive  for  more  than  weekly  consumption.  Walk- 
ing is  popular,  especially  in  the  fall  and  spring.  Good- 
rich House,  the  recreation  center,  affords  ping-pong  ta- 
bles, games,  a place  to  cook,  and  rooms  to  study  and 
talk  in.  There  is  a permanent  hostess,  Mrs.  Ralph 
Hitchcock,  at  Goodrich,  so  people  may  drop  in  when- 
ever they  want  to.  Private  parties  of  four  or  five  cou- 
ples are  often  staged  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  nights. 
Many  “steadies”  merely  go  to  the  library  to  study  to- 


gether. Every  afternoon  and  evening  there  doesn’t  seem 
to  bore  them  at  all. 

Dark  rumors  travel  back  to  our  Campus  that  many 
alumni  think  Oberlin  is  going  to  the  moral  dogs,  that 
we  are  simply  promiscuous.  I do  not  think  this  is  true. 
We  are  unusually  free  of  public  “necking.”  People  who 
are  in  love  remain  out  of  sight  except  to  the  maliciously 
curious.  The  attitude  towards  this  is  characterized  by 
the  same  serious-minded  intensity  that  other  activities 
receive,  and  indiscriminate  dispersal  of  affection  is  rela- 
tively rare.  A few  people  do  hold  hands  on  the  Campus ; 
we  can  call  this  neither  immoral  nor  promiscuous;  it  is 
simply  a trifle  childish  and  rural.  Girls  do  hold  a man’s 
arm,  but  this  is  merely  social  custom,  though  it  may  look 
a trifle  possessive  at  times.  Considering  that  all  fresh- 
man and  sophomore  girls  must  be  in  at  eight-thirty  on 
week-day  nights,  and  all  seniors  and  juniors  at  ten,  with 
eleven  o’clock  permission  on  Saturday  night,  we  do  not 
have  much  chance  to  wander  from  the  beaten  path,  which 
usually  carries  us  to  the  reservoir  and  back.  When  there 
are  no  cars,  when  there  is  no  “booze,”  when  we  have  so 
much  work  to  do  we  cannot  think  of  much  else,  good 
behaviour  is  almost  inevitable.  In  fact,  the  danger  is  on 
the  other  side.  We  live  in  such  a narrow,  intellectual- 
ized  situation  that  our  pent-up  emotions  are  likely  to 
make  us  extremely  nervous  and  unhappy. 

How  often  does  one  date?  The  popular  girl  dates 
three  or  four  times  a week;  the  average  underclass  girl 
goes  out  once  a week;  others  go  out  two  or  three  times 
a month;  some,  two  or  three  times  a year;  some,  not  at 
all.  “Steadies,”  of  course,  are  together  most  of  the  time. 
There  are  a great  many  attractive  and  exceedingly  pleas- 
ant girls  in  Oberlin  who  do  not  go  out  at  all.  Those 
who  do  not  eat  in  coeducational  dining  rooms  have  less 
chance  to  meet  men ; many  get  an  inferiority  complex  and 
are  afraid  of  men.  These  girls  have  other  activities, 
such  as  sports,  clubs,  lectures,  parties  with  members  of 
their  own  sex,  and  so  on.  There  are  very  few  people  who 
do  not  have  a group  of  friends.  Coeducational  recrea- 
tion, nevertheless,  unfortunately  takes  the  form  of  dat- 
ing, most  of  the  time,  despite  frequent  efforts  to  put  on 
non-dating  affairs. 

The  Great  Democracy 

It  has  frequently  been  asked  whether  we  have  cliques 
here.  Though  there  are  groups  of  men  and  women  who 
are  very  congenial,  we  do  not  have  “closed  bunches.” 
Oberlin  is  truly  a democratic  and  an  essentially  friendly 
place.  Wealth,  family,  background  make  little  differ- 
ence. We  all  have  intimate  groups  of  personal  friends, 
of  course;  we  are  usually  too  busy  to  think  beyond 
them;  and  there  are  some  people  who  are  social  misfits 
and  are  labelled  “queer  ducks.”  (There’s  more  than  one 
in  every  Oberlin  generation.) 

People  tend  to  get  into  the  dormitory  where  they  fit 
best.  The  men  choose  likely  “fellows”  for  some  of  their 
houses,  but  the  girls  draw  for  living  places.  The  student 
is  prone  to  take  on  the  color  of  the  dominant  group  in 
his  dormitory.  Most  of  the  girls  in  Cranford^  for  in- 
stance, arc  relatively  sophisticated  and  are  experts  at 
snatching  the  “big  game  of  the  season.”  Grey  Gables  is 
noted  for  its  gaiety  and  uproarious  good  times;  May  has 
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most  of  the  Campus  leaders  and  scionesses  of  the  old 
Oberlin  families.  Thus  it  goes.  The  people  in  a dor- 
mitory want  their  inmates  to  be  a credit  to  them,  and  so 
they  take  the  children  in  hand  (parents  beware!).  Cran- 
ford gives  its  girls  the  essential  of  dating  technique;  Ga- 
bles gives  the  girls  a rapid  firing  line;  May  lifts  a rather 
disdainful  nose  and  tells  what  “Mrs.  Locke’s  family  just 
does  or  does  not  do,’’  Delta  men  develop  huge  shoulders, 
Manor  produces  prodigious  pipe-smokers  and  snaky 
dancers;  and  the  Quad  produces  communists.  Just  as 
Van  Nessen  Boulevard  and  Main  Street  shape  their 
dwellers,  so  do  the  dormitories  shape  theirs.  Woe  to 
the  recalcitrant!  Half  of  college,  as  of  any,  success  is 
knowing  when  and  how  to  conform. 

I still  have  not  drawn  conclusions  concerning  our 
social  problem.  Do  we  have  a problem?  Yes.  Is  our 
college  a social  failure?  No.  Is  it  worse  than  other  col- 
leges? No;  just  different.  We  worry  because  our  stu- 
dents don’t  date;  other  colleges  worry  because  they  do. 
We  worry  because  our  students  don’t  have  enough  free 
time  from  study;  other  colleges  worry  because  their  stu- 
dents have  too  much.  One  of  the  things  that  make  our 
social  situation  seem  so  important  is  that  we  are  trying 
to  do  something  about  it.  We  don’t  want  people  to  be 
left  to  mope  in  corners.  For  that  reason,  all  the  fresh- 
men are  entertained  by  the  upper  classes  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year.  For  that  reason,  we  have  many  non- 
dating parties,  many  free  dances.  The  new  dance  floor 
at  the  M.  B.,  more  coeducational  dining  rooms,  more 
dances  in  the  dormitories,  less  expensive  formal  dances, 
the  extensive  use  of  Goodrich  House,  the  introduction 
of  bridge  and  ping-pong  tournaments  in  the  dormitories 
— all  these  are  parts  of  the  rapidly  growing  social  pro- 


gram. Tentative  plans  are  being  made  for  non-dating 
picnics  in  the  spring.  Square  dances  on  Thursday  night 
(non-dating)  are  a popular  innovation.  Some  profes- 
sors are  bravely  carrying  on  by  giving  peppy  parties  and 
gracious  teas  for  students. 

Mrs.  Hatch,  director  of  recreation,  our  new  Dean, 
Miss  McAfee,  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Bowen  ’35,  president 
of  the  Women’s  League,  are  working  together  to  give 
us  more  group,  normal,  and  active  recreation.  Women’s 
rules  are  being  modernized,  and  students  are  being  en- 
couraged to  share  their  social  problems  with  those  people 
who  can  give  them  truly  sympathetic  aid  and  advice. 

Oberlin  is  witnessing  a Social  Revolution.  It  is  be- 
ing recognized  by  some  people,  at  least,  that  the  social 
development  of  the  individual  is  as  important  as  the  in- 
tellectual, and  complements  it.  Yearly  we  are  giving 
the  students  more  liberal  and  wholesome  recreation  ; 
yearly  we  are  coming  out  of  the  tradition-bound  past; 
and  yearly  we  are  becoming  more  hopeful  that  our  col- 
lege can  turn  out  well-rounded,  modern  individuals.  We 
still  do  not  have  enough  time  to  play;  we  are  still  living 
in  a “dream  world”  perhaps;  we  still  have  too  few  men; 
we  still  have  students  who  are  crude  in  the  amenities  of 
life,  who  dress  poorly,  and  who  have  little  poise;  and 
we  still  believe  that  it  is  more  important  to  know  books 
than  people. 

The  thunderings  of  sociologists  and  psychologists 
are  beginning  to  have  effect,  however ; our  intellectual 
liberalism  is  beginning  to  be  put  into  practice.  I have 
seen  great  changes  in  the  four  years  I have  been  here. 
I hope  for  more  in  the  future.  We  are  living  in  a world 
of  people.  College  must  teach  us  to  adjust  to  it. 
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ence  and  religion  and  art,  but  in  the  sorer  spots  of  po- 
litical and  social  thought  as  well.  They  will  not  abuse 
our  confidence  half  so  much  as  the  agencies  whose  stake 
in  the  game  is  greater.  Nor  is  the  outside  world  half  so 
free  from  propaganda  as  the  world  within  college 
walls.  Instead  of  viewing  our  colleges  with  alarm,  there- 
fore, let  us  see  them  for  what  they  are — the  best  hope 
we  have  for  an  enlightened  and  sane  social  leadership. 

At  least  once  in  every  college  generation  arises  a hue 
and  cry  over  the  honor  system.  Students  are  cheating! 
Let  us  therefore  embark  on  a program  of  strenuous  re- 
form and  revaluation,  or  abolish  the  honor 
COLLEGE  system  altogether!  Students,  when  the 
HONOR  matter  is  put  to  them,  vote  to  retain  the 

honor  system.  A period  of  agitation  and 
education  ensues;  conditions  improve;  and  then  gently 
decline  to  the  former  level.  In  time,  when  this  is  noted, 
comes  another  explosion. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  any  alternative  to  the  honor  sys- 
tem in  a moderately  decent  college  community,  regard- 
ing students  as  at  all  adult.  The  small  injustice — small 
in  the  long  run — done  fellow-students  by  the  cheat, 


hardly  makes  the  “square  deal”  of  proctoring  worth  the 
price  we  would  pay  for  it.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  choice. 

The  situation  is  made  further  inevitable  by  the  con- 
sideration that  in  most  cases,  honor  begins  at  home. 
Cheating  results  from  poor  training,  a failure  to  foster 
self-respect,  or  emphasis  upon  ends  at  the  expense  of 
means,  upon  appearances  and  possessions  at  the  expense 
of  substance  and  personal  integrity.  There  probably  are 
a few  students  who,  yielding  to  the  stress  of  college  life, 
suddenly  begin  to  cheat ; and  a few  more,  who  have 
cheated  before,  will  stop  in  response  to  the  pressure  of 
tradition.  The  majority  will  be  what  they  were. 

Honor,  like  good  behavior,  is  nine  times  out  of  ten 
a home  product.  For  the  sake  of  the  tenth  case,  and  in 
the  forlorn  hope  of  influencing  the  other  nine,  education 
in  honor  is  in  all  ways  desirable,  and  should  be  kept  up, 
not  sporadically,  but  steadily.  In  the  long  run  it  will 
do  good.  If  examinations  and  marks  could  be  abolished, 
and  the  conception  of  a college  education  as  in  part  a 
measurable  commodity  could  be  wiped  out,  then  cheating 
might  vanish  also.  But  that  is  wishing  for  Utopia.  In 
the  meantime  despair  over  the  prevailing  situation,  or 
high  hopes  of  rejuvenation  or  complete  reform,  seem 
equally  futile. 
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Literature  In  1934 


One  speaks  of  the  stream  of  literature, 
and  there  is  perhaps  no  connection  in 
which  the  over-worked  metaphor  is  more 
appropriately  used.  The  reader  beholds 
the  mighty,  moving  river,  with  its  cross 
currents  and  eddies;  he  thinks  of  the 
widely  separated  sources  from  which 
these  waters  have  come;  and,  if  he  be  not 
awed  and  bewildered  by  the  apparent 
hopelessness  of  trying  to  form  any  real 
estimate  of  the  phenomenon,  he  dips  up 
samples  here  and  there  to  test  the  taste 
and  temperature.  Perhaps  he  even 
plunges  in  to  try  the  sinews  of  his  own 
mind  against  the  onward  rush  of  thought 
from  the  minds  of  other  men. 

The  year  is  at  best  an  artificial  divi- 
sion in  the  history  of  literature,  and  the 
literary  product  of  any  one  year  is  little 
more  than  one  of  these  experimental 
samplings.  One  may  even  find  the  sam- 
ple too  big  for  comprehension  and  ade- 
quate treatment,  and  be  forced  to  confine 
himself  to  tasting  drops  which  seem  to 
hold  the  flavor  of  the  whole. 

Most  of  the  books  I shall  mention  are 
by  English  and  American  authors,  since 
they  are  the  ones  most  likely  to  interest 
you.  The  increased  facility  of  securing 
good  translations  of  foreign  novels,  and 
the  proficiency  of  Oberlin  students  in 
reading  such  books  in  the  original,  lead 
me  to  include  a number  of  the  more  rep- 
resentative of  them. 

In  anv  list  of  “Best  Books  of  1934,” 
under  Biography  and  Memoirs  one  is 
likely  to  find  many  or  all  of  the  follow- 
ing: H.  G.  Wells,  An  Experiment  in  Au- 
tobiography• Edith  Wharton,  A Back- 
ward Glance  (of  these  I shall  have  more 
to  say  later)  ; the  lives  of  two  great 
Americans,  James  G.  Blaine,  by  the  his- 
torian, David  Saville  Muzzey,  of  Col- 
umbia, who  has  written  in  this  work 
probably  the  most  compact  history  of  the 
United  States  in  Blaine’s  time,  and  Rob- 
ert E.  Lee,  by  Douglas  S.  Freeman  (two 
volumes  have  appeared  of  what  promises 
to  be  the  definitive  biography)  ; Not  / 
but  the  Wind , being  the  life  of  D.  H. 
Lawrence  as  told  by  his  wife;  and 
Nijinsky,  representing  a similar  service 
by  the  wife  of  the  great  Russian  dancer. 

Of  immediate  interest  to  Americans 
are  the  loosely  edited  notes  of  “Ike” 
Hoover  appearing  under  the  title  Forty- 
two  Years  in  the  IF  bite  [louse.  As  a rev- 
elation of  those  who  stand  in  high  places, 
it  is  rivaled  only  by  the  Life  of  Marie, 
Dowager  Queen  of  Roumania. 

To  these  I would  add  for  special  rea- 
sons Mrs.  Winthrop  Chanler’s  Roman 
Spring,  and  Alice  James — Her  Brothers 
— Her  Journals. 

Mr.  Mencken  says,  “There  is,  of  course, 
no  such  thing  as  a bad  autobiography.  If 
the  man  tries  honestly  to  tell  the  truth, 
then  at  least  a little  of  it  will  get  into 
his  narrative,  and  whatever  is  true  about 
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one  human  being,  however  lowly,  is  an 
engrossing  matter  to  all  others.  And  if 
he  attempts  to  lie,  then  his  lying,  in  the 
main,  will  be  transparent,  and  his  read- 
ers will  be  enchanted  no  less,  for  lying 
is  always  amusing.” 

Mr.  Wells  frankly  labels  his  book  an 
experiment,  and  adds  the  self-deprecia- 
tory sub-title  “Discoveries  and  Conclu- 
sions of  a Very  Ordinary  Brain.”  This 
he  probably  does  in  all  sincerity,  but  with 
a woeful  lack  of  accuracy,  for  whatever 
may  be  said  of  Mr.  Wells’s  brain,  it  is 
certainly  not  ordinary.  It  is,  in  the  first 
place,  a very  inquiring  brain,  pushing 
through  the  problems  of  personal  adjust- 
ment to  life  and  on  to  the  larger  ques- 
tions of  what  life  as  a whole  is  about, 
and  how  far  man  can  control  the  cur- 
rents thereof.  The  book  accomplishes  two 
things:  it  sets  forth  with  great  detail  and 
intimacy  the  facts  of  a most  interesting 
life;  and  it  expounds  in  summary  form 
the  ideas  which  have  actuated  the  adult 
part  of  that  life. 

I 

The  facts  are  that  he  was  born  in  pov- 
erty, educated  by  the  worst  possible  meth- 
ods, handicapped  by  ill  health,  caught 
temporarily  by  the  evils  of  the  apprentice 
system  which  tried  to  make  a draper  out 
of  him,  and  finally  thrust  out  to  make  his 
way  in  spite  of  the  English  social  order, 
by  the  exertions  of  that  “very  ordinary 
brain”  to  which  he  refers.  He  says  that 
he  was  saved  from  a limited  life  by  two 
broken  legs,  his  own  and  his  father’s,  and 
guided  to  mental  emancipation  and  real 
prosperity  by  a smashed  kidney,  a rup- 
tured pulmonary  blood  vessel,  an  unsuc- 
cessful marriage  and  an  uncontrollable 
love  affair.  You  must  read  the  book  to 
understand  the  beneficent  influence  of 
these  catastrophies. 

Of  his  ideas,  he  says,  “Before  I was 
eighteen,  the  broad  lines  of  my  adult 
ideas  about  human  life  had  appeared, 
however  crudely.  I was  following  a road 
along  which,  at  variable  paces,  a large 
section  of  the  intelligentsia  of  my  gener- 
ation was  moving  in  England,  toward  re- 
ligious skepticism,  socialism  and  sexual 
rationalism.” 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  Mr.  Wells’s 
ideas  on  society,  we  must  be  impressed 
by  the  extraordinary  power  they  have 
had  in  his  life.  In  this  last  phase  they 
reach  their  apogee  in  his  passion  for  a 
planned  world  state.  We  must  respect 
his  faith  in  the  power  of  an  idea,  even 
though  we  can  not  help  smiling  when  he 
expresses  genuine  disappointment  over 
his  own  failure  to  convince  Stalin,  after 
a two-hour  conversation,  conducted 
through  an  interpreter,  that  the  Russian 
experiment  and  the  American  New  Deal 
have  their  best  chance  of  success  in  united 
effort. 

How  different  is  the  life  sketched  in 
Edith  Wharton’s  Backward  Glance\ 


“Born  to  wealth  and  position  in  the  New 
York  of  the  sixties,  her  existence  was, 
from  the  beginning,  laid  in  pleasant 
places.”  It  is  the  story  of  a woman  with 
an  unquenchable  literary  ambition  which 
fought  for  realization  not  against  the 
ordinary  handicap  of  poverty,  but  against 
the  equally  deadly  forces  of  wealth  and 
social  position.  She  says  that  she  was  a 
failure  in  New  York,  where  she  was  con- 
sidered too  intelligent  to  be  fashionable, 
and  a failure  in  Boston  where  she  was 
considered  too  fashionable  to  be  intelli- 
gent. She  resolved  to  be  “unafraid  of 
change,  insatiable  in  intellectual  curiosity, 
interested  in  big  things,  happy  in  small 
ways.”  Her  book  is  a document  in 
friendship,  and  she  dedicates  it  to  those 
who  return  to  her  fireside  on  All  Souls 
Eve  to  relive  old  days.  Among  them 
are  Henry  James,  George  Moore,  George 
Meredith,  Jusserand,  and  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  One  of  the  best  chapters  de- 
scribes her  literary  method,  an  outgrowth 
of  her  childhood  pastime  indulged  at  the 
age  of  eleven,  when  she  essayed  her  first 
novel,  of  “making  up”  characters  who 
come  to  her  mind  full  grown,  named  and 
ready  for  the  story  which  she  is  then 
compelled  to  make  about  them. 

I have  mentioned  Mrs.  Chanler’s  Ro- 
man Spring  and  the  Journals  of  Alice 
James,  not  only  because  they  are  delight- 
ful books,  but  because  they  round  out  a 
most  interesting  coincidence  in  this  group 
of  biographies.  Through  them,  as  through 
the  pages  of  Wells  and  Mrs.  Wharton, 
walks  the  figure  of  the  great  American 
novelist,  Henry  James.  Now  he  insists 
on  being  driven  incessantly  about  the 
Massachusetts  countryside  in  Mrs.  Whar- 
ton’s car  to  escape  the  heat;  now  he  criti- 
cizes one  of  her  stories  as  “Admirable, 
masterly,  but — conventional.  Of  course 
the  subject  could  not  be  treated  otherwise. 
Indeed — why  choose  such  a subject?” 
Now  he  discusses  with  Wells  the  matter 
of  novel  writing,  and  makes  what  he  can 
of  Wells’s  blatant  assertion  that  form  is 
unimportant  and  that  writing  is  not  an 
art.  Again  he  discusses  with  Mrs.  Chan- 
ler  in  Washington  the  profound  effect 
made  upon  him  by  the  St.  Gaudens  mon- 
ument to  Mrs.  Henry  Adams,  “seeking 
ever  for  the  right  word,  like  a rhinoceros 
trying  to  pick  up  a pea,”  though  in  Mrs. 
Chanler’s  judgment  it  was  never  a pea 
— nearly  always  a pearl.  For  a back- 
ground we  turn  to  his  sister’s  journal  and 
there  he  stands  as  he  was  understood  bv 
his  family. 

The  stream  of  poetry  too  flows  on,  but 
we  may  mention  only  a few  of  the  out- 
standing accomplishments.  7 Fine  From 
These  Grapes  by  Edna  St.  Vincent  Mil- 
lay  represents  the  mature  and  finished 
work  of  a genuine  poet.  The  publication 
of  the  Collected  Poems  of  Archibald  Mac- 
Leish  for  the  period  1924-33  is  an  interest- 
ing literary  event,  remembering  that  Mr. 
MacLeish  won  the  Pulitzer  award  in 
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poetry  for  1933.  This  year  that  prize  was 
won  by  Robert  Hillver.  American  Ballads 
and  Folk  Songs  edited  by  John  A.  and 
Alan  Lomax  comprise  probably  the  best 
collection  in  that  field,  and  are  of  special 
interest  to  those  whose  memories  go 
back  to  an  evening  nearly  twenty  years 
ago  when  Mr.  John  Lomax  read  cowboy 
songs  in  Warner  Hall  and  we  were 
first  caught  bv  the  melody  of  “Roll 
along  little  Dogies.” 

The  great  bulk  of  the  literary  product 
of  any  one  year  is  always,  of  course,  in 
the  field  of  fiction,  and  here  the  problem 
of  selection  is  particularly  difficult. 
There  is  apparently  a vogue  for  long 
novels,  running  on  into  trilogies  and  tet- 
ralogies, producing  a cumulative  effect. 
It  is  perhaps  an  indication  of  solid  schol- 
arship, and  of  real  devotion  to  the  art 
that  authors  enter  upon  and  carry  to 
completion  projects  so  ambitious  as  these 
installment  novels  and  other  single  novels 
of  unusual  length.  Length  in  itself  would 
be  a most  untrustworthy  criterion  of 
value.  Many  readers  of  Anthony  Adverse 
seemed  to  have  nothing  to  say  for  the 
book  except  that  it  contained  1225  pages; 
and  yet,  in  a period  when  long  books 
can  be  written — and  read,  when  such 
books  can  even  become  best  sellers,  there 
is  surely  something  to  be  said  both  for 
the  seriousness  of  the  authors,  and  for  the 
taste  and  interest  of  the  readers.  We 
turn  to  France  and  Germany  for  the 
best  examples  of  novel  sequences.  Ro- 
main  Rolland  closes  a long  work  called 
A World  In  Birth.  Jules  Romains  is 
working  on  a series  under  the  general  ti- 
tle Men  of  Good  Will,  the  last  volumes 
to  be  translated  into  English  being  The 
Proud  and  the  Meek.  His  work  is  inter- 
esting because  he  is  studying  so  wide  a 
variety  of  social  classes  and  their  prob- 
lems, with  a view  to  presenting  as  full  a 
picture  as  possible  of  the  life  of  his 
times.  His  is  the  most  ambitious  project 
now  in  course  of  execution  in  French  lit- 
erature. It  is  a mighty,  multiple  novel 
of  the  whole  of  Parisian  life — perhaps  of 
French  civilization  since  1908.  He  says 
himself,  “I  hope  we  shall  arrive  some- 
where. I am  not  one  of  those  people  who 
find  a bitter  gratification  in  the  contem- 
plation of  ultimate  incoherence.  I am  not 
addicted  to  the  dilletantism  of  chaos.” 
Georges  Duhamel  is  writing  a series  also, 
but  it  is  on  a much  smaller  scale,  follow- 
ing the  fortunes  of  a single  family. 

In  the  opinion  of  one  reviewer,  the 
most  discussed  work  of  fiction  in  Europe 
this  last  year  was  written  by  a literary 
“dark  horse,”  Louis  Ferdinand  Celine, 
entitled  Journey  to  the  End  of  the  Night. 
It  is  written  in  colloquial  French,  and  is 
said  to  be  one  of  the  most  tumultuous 
books  ever  written  in  any  language.  The 
hero  is  thrown  into  the  “horrible  chican- 
ery” of  war,  but  is  not  taken  in  by  the 
dubious  poetry  of  heroism.  He  tries  to 
prove  that  life  is  a more  important  thing 
than  war;  he  lands  in  a psychiatric  ward, 
from  which  he  is  finally  discharged  as 
no  good  so  far  as  his  country  is  concerned. 
His  subsequent  career  leaves  him  with 


the  conviction  that  war  is  war,  but  the 
peace  we  know  is  a malignant  one. 

The  Goncourt  Prize  was  awarded  in 
t 93 3 to  Andre  Malraux  for  his  novel  of 
the  Chinese  revolution,  called  Maids 
Fate.  The  book  appeared  in  English  in 
1934,  and  can  therefore  be  considered  in 
this  group.  It  makes  rather  unpleasant 
reading,  and  there  is  great  divergence  of 
opinion  as  to  its  effectiveness.  I am  in 
closest  agreement  with  the  estimate  of 
Pearl  Buck,  who  reviewed  it  for  The 
Saturday  Review,  in  part  as  follows: 
“The  author  shows  knowledge  of  his 

material,  although  it  is  the  knowledge 
that  a brilliant  and  glancing  mind  may 
obtain  by  a vivid  but  brief  experience 
rather  than  by  actual  and  permanent  life 
in  any  country  or  cause  . . . One  feels  in 
this  book  that  the  author  was  caught  by 
the  fascination  of,  rather  than  by  the 
profound  belief  in  the  cause  which  com- 
pels, presumably,  the  persons  portrayed. 
. . The  author  portrays  with  success  the 
whole  ineffectual  group  of  foreigners 
and  uprooted  Chinese.  These  people  ap- 
pear to  the  seasoned  observer  the  maniac 
fringe  of  that  vast  sanity  which  is  China. 
The  heroes  are  those  who  survive  psy- 
chically the  depersonalizing  chaos  of  class 
conflict.” 

II 

The  attention  of  American  readers  has 
been  attracted  by  these  French  books,  but 
perhaps  even  more  by  the  first  volume  of 
what  promises  to  be  a very  significant 
work  by  the  great  exiled  German,  Thomas 
Mann.  It  is  said  that  a Munich  artist 
showed  Mann  a portfolio  of  drawings 
and  asked  him  to  write  an  introduction 
to  them.  This  sent  him  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  there  he  received  the  impulse 
to  fill  in  the  details  of  the  ancient  story 
of  Joseph  and  his  Brothers.  He  went  to 
Palestine  and  Egypt  and  did  a vast 
amount  of  reading  in  higher  biblical  crit- 
icism, anthropology  and  folk  lore.  The 
result  is  a book  which  promises  to  suc- 
ceed in  the  daring  attempt  to  amplify 
an  Old  Testament  story  and  improve  upon 
its  stark  grandeur.  Mr.  Joseph  Wood 
Krutch  points  out  the  fact  that  the  book 
is  written  upon  the  theory  that  “history 
is  an  abyss.  Every  origin  we  investigate 
only  serves  to  reveal  another  more  re- 
mote, and  there  is  no  solid  ground  on 
which  we  may  hope  to  plant  our  feet. 
All  the  past  is  our  past;  all  its  memories 
and  crimes  are  a part  of  us.  To  know 
it  is  to  know  ourselves,  and  only  by  know- 
ing ourselves  can  we  understand  what  we 
are  or  what  we  want.”  This  explains 
the  fact  that  the  Old  Testament  narrator 
often  confused  himself  with  his  ancestors 
and  recounted  experiences  of  his  remote 
forbears  as  if  they  had  happened  to  his 
immediate  family.  Mann’s  speculations 
on  the  validity  of  this  theory  seem  to  me 
to  be  interesting,  but  not  worthy  of  the 
large  amount  of  space  devoted  to  them. 
The  book  is  so  tremendously  successful  in 
the  sweep  and  power  of  its  great  narra- 
tive passages,  that  one  begrudges  the 
time  given  to  theorizing.  This  first  vol- 


ume to  be  translated  deals  almost  en- 
tirely with  Jacob,  the  father  of  Joseph, 
the  deception  of  Isaac  in  order  to  win 
the  paternal  blessing,  the  long,  long 
service  under  Laban  for  the  hand  of 
Rachel,  and  closes  with  the  birth  of 
Benjamin. 

I can  speak  only  briefly  of  literary 
work  in  other  European  countries.  The 
Nobel  Prize  in  Literature  was  awarded 
to  the  Italian  man  of  letters,  Luigi  Piran- 
dello. Knut  Hamsun,  who  received  the 
Nobel  Prize  for  Literature  in  1920,  at  the 
age  of  sixty,  now  at  seventy-four  writes 
a novel  called  The  Road  Leads  On,  which 
seems  the  work  of  a young  man.  The 
book  is  a masterpiece  of  realism,  a cyclo- 
rama  of  a Norwegian  village,  centering 
its  interest  in  the  manifold  life  of  the 
little  town.  Here  is  no  epic  tale,  and 
no  complicated  problem.  We  have  in- 
stead very  accurate  observation  of  rather 
ordinary  folk.  The  book  is  recommended 
to  those  who  seek  escape  from  the  com- 
plexities and  immensities  of  modern  life, 
and  wish  to  live  for  a season  in  a simpler 
world. 

Another  Scandinavian  book  of  real 
distinction  is  Isak  Dinesen’s  Seven  Gothic 
Tales.  “The  author  comes  of  an  old  Dan- 
ish family,  studied  painting  in  Paris,  is 
at  home  in  Rome,  but  spent  the  best  years 
of  her  life  in  the  African  highlands,  as 
farmer,  big  game  hunter,  and  friend  of 
the  native  tribes.  The  stories  are  writ- 
ten with  a subtlety  and  sophistication 
inherent  only  in  the  oldest  continental 
culture.”  The  occasional  touch  of  the 
macabre,  the  surrounding  mystery  of  the 
Northern  forests,  and  what  someone  has 
called  the  author’s  “strange  slanting  beauty 
of  phrase,”  combine  to  give  the  collection 
its  peculiar  charm. 

I regret  that  I can  give  no  adequate 
picture  of  Russian  literature.  The  re- 
cently published  statement  in  an  Oberlin 
student  magazine  that  that  prolific  nation 
had  produced  48,000,000  books  in  the 
past  year  gave  me  pause.  The  writers 
of  Soviet  Russia  are  said  to  be  prepar- 
ing for  a literary  congress  that  will 
shake  the  world.  I quote  from  their 
manifesto:  “The  attack  of  Fascism  on 
cultural  values,  the  loneliness  of  genuine 
artists,  the  burning  pyres  of  Berlin,  the 
tragic  fate  of  a master  such  as  Andre 
Gide — all  these  things  emphasize  the  role 
of  our  Soviet  literature.” 

Mihail  Koltsov,  a regular  contributor 
to  Pravda,  says  that  the  soviet  writer  oc- 
cupies high  position  among  the  most  hon- 
ored in  the  land.  A critic  asks  why  this 
should  not  be  true  as  long  as  the  soviet 
writers  are  with  the  ruling  power.  “They 
are  not  thorns  in  the  flesh — critics,  eternal 
seekers,  constant  innovators.  Theirs  is  a 
more  mediocre — and  better  paid — role.” 

I would  mention  one  Russian  book  by 
Mikhail  Sholokhov,  And  Quiet  Flows  the 
Don.  This  is  a story  of  the  life  of  the 
Don  Cossacks,  that  adventurous  people 
which  long  ago  sought  freedom  from  the 
various  restrictions  of  the  more  populated 
and  organized  areas  of  ancient  Northern 
and  Central  Russia,  in  the  vast  empty 
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spaces  of  the  Southeast.  It  is  a story  of 
the  ageless  existence  of  these  people  and 
has  nothing  to  do  with  soviet  propa- 
ganda. 

American  fiction  presents  its  usual  long 
list  of  choices.  The  Pulitzer  Prize, 
awarded  in  May,  went  to  Caroline  Mil- 
ler’s story,  Lamb  in  His  Bosom,  a novel 
of  the  Southern  Piney  Woods  country  in 
the  years  before  and  during  the  Civil 
War.  The  book  has  the  note  of  authentic 
Americana,  belonging  to  a period  and  lo- 
cality in  which  American  life  was  hard 
and  uncompromising.  The  French 
Femina  Prize  for  America  was  also 
awarded  to  this  novel. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  Prize  of  $10,000 
was  won  by  Samuel  Rogers  for  his  novel, 
Dusk  at  the  Grove,  the  story  of  an  Amer- 
ican family  losing  its  grip  on  old  reali- 
ties and  old  securities,  and  not  yet  ad- 
justed to  the  new  order,  or  perhaps  even 
convinced  that,  for  it,  a new  order  exists. 

Little,  Brown  and  Company  has  re- 
leased some  interesting  figures  regarding 
this  fourth  Atlantic  Novel  Contest.  In 
all,  1340  manuscripts  were  submitted, 
1240  from  the  United  States  and  100  from 
foreign  countries.  Every  state  except 
Nevada  -was  represented. 

In  England  the  Hawthornden  Prize 
was  won  by  James  Hilton  for  his  novel 
Lost  Horizon,  a whimsical  story  with  the 
note  of  allegory  written  into  it.  Ameri- 
can readers  would  like  to  see  Mr.  Hilton 
win  another  prize  for  the  artistic  economy 
with  which  he  has  created  a memorable 
character  in  Goodbye  Mr.  Chips. 

Two  other  American  novels  have  re- 
ceived special  attention:  Stark  Young’s 
So  Red  the  Rose,  and  Ruth  Suckow’s 
The  Folks.  The  first  is,  in  my  judgment, 
a rather  disappointing  attempt  to  resur- 
rect the  old  South.  All  the  beauty  and 
glamour  are  there,  but  somehow  they  are 
not  convincing.  Perhaps  they  have  been 
overdone,  and  too  little  relieved  by  strong 
dashes  of  hot  resentment,  the  pride  and 
passion  which  was  also  warp  and  woof 
of  the  old  South.  There  are  some  memor- 
able turns  of  phrase,  such  as,  “Demo- 
cracy, a good  theory,  a great  human 
right,  which  works  out  none  too  well ; 
slavery,  a bad  theory,  a great  human 
wrong,  which  works  out  none  too  badly.” 
There  is  some  good  character  work,  but 
as  a novel  really  representing  that  van- 
ished but  ever  interesting  civilization,  it 
can  not  be  considered  satisfactory. 

The  last  book  upon  which  I would 
make  any  extended  comment  is  that  saga 
of  Iowa,  called  The  Folks.  We  too  can 
write — and  read — long  books,  for  this  one 
runs  to  727  pages.  Dorothy  Van  Doren 
calls  the  tale  “as  real  as  a cornfield,  ac 
tangible  and  homely  as  the  rich,  deep 
black  earth  of  Iowa.  There  was  once 
continuity  and  security  and  peace,  and 
they  have  given  way  to  frustration  and 
the  confusions  of  a new  day.”  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  author  has  realized  on  the 
opportunity  that  Sinclair  Lewis  missed 
when  he  wrote  Main  Street.  That  may 
be  only  the  aggrieved  reflection  of  one 
who  lived,  and  may  still  live,  on  Main 


Street,  and  who  has  been  waiting  ever 
since  the  publication  of  that  devastating 
book  for  someone  to  treat  the  same  mater- 
ial more  sympathetically.  The  Ferguson 
family  illustrate  the  changes  in  the  text- 
ure of  American  life  since  the  War.  If 
the  members  of  the  family  are  more  near- 
ly types  than  individuals,  as  has  been  re- 
marked, the  success  of  the  book  in  hold- 
ing the  mirror  up  to  Nature  may  be  the 
greater,  for  if  the  types  are  numerous 
enough  and  sufficiently  well  chosen,  so 
shall  virtue  see  “her  own  feature,  scorn 
her  own  image,  and  the  very  age  and 
body  of  the  time  his  form  and  pressure.” 
This  is  the  end  of  the  sample.  I hope 
I have  not  discouraged  you  from  taking 
the  plunge. 


103rd  Birthday 

Mrs.  Catharine  Fry  Boardman  of  Sul- 
phur Springs,  Ohio,  who  was  enrolled 
in  the  preparatory  department  in  1857- 
1858,  and  is  the  oldest  living  person  to 
have  attended  Oberlin,  passed  her  103rd 
birthday  on  January  7,  and  received 
flowers  and  greetings  from  the  College. 

Mrs.  Willo  Hanby  Grant  ’00  of  Bucy- 
rus  served  as  emissary.  She  reports  that 
Mrs.  Boardman,  blind,  nearly  deaf  and 
now  suffering  with  a broken  hip,  said, 
“Tell  them  I thank  them  many,  many 
times  for  remembering  me.  Oberlin  is 
not  out  of  my  mind:  I have  much  time 
to  think  as  I lie  here,  and  I see  again, 
and  hear  again  the  wonderful  big  choir. 
I hear  Finney  preaching.  Tell  them  I 
don’t  forget.” 

First  Anti-War 
Conference 

Oberlin’s  first  Anti-War  Conference 
will  be  held  here  March  i and  2,  under 
the  auspices  of  seven  Campus  organiza- 
tions: The  Peace  Society,  Public  Affairs 
Society,  Progressive  Union,  N.S.L.,  Y. 
M.  C.  A.,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  and  the  Cosmo- 
politan Club.  Approximately  thirty-five 
colleges  have  been  invited  to  send  dele- 
gates. 

Senator  Gerald  P.  Nye,  who  headed 
the  munitions  investigation  inaugurated 
by  Congress  last  year,  has  agreed  to  de- 
liver the  principal  address.  One  or  two 
other  outside  speakers  will  probably  be  in- 
vited to  come  for  the  occasion.  Tentative 
plans  include  a series  of  round-table  dis- 
cussion groups,  and  three  large  assemblies. 
According  to  the  students  in  charge,  “The 
purpose  of  the  conference  most  certainly 
is  not  to  air  the  usual  platitudes  against 
war,  but  to  survey  critically  the  causes 
and  consequences  of  armed  conflict  be- 
tween nations  and  to  discuss  the  most 
feasible  means  for  preventing  war,  par- 
ticularly from  the  viewpoint  of  the  col- 
lege student.” 

If  the  first  Conference  is  a success, 
other  factors  being  equal,  it  may  become 
an  annual  feature  on  the  Oberlin  Cam- 
pus. 


Wins  Tax  Fight 

Pliny  W.  Williamson  ’99,  newly  elected 
to  the  New  York  State  Senate  from  West- 
chester County,  New  York,  won  a five- 
year  fight  for  scientific  tax-apportion- 
ment when  the  Westchester  County 
Board  of  Supervisors  voted  by  a major- 
ity to  reject  the  usual  “log-rolling”  tables 
and  adopt  for  1935  a table  based  not  on 
politics  but  on  actual  figures. 

For  five  years  Mr.  Williamson  has  de- 
voted much  of  his  time  and  energy  to  the 
obtaining  of  a county  tax  apportionment 
based  on  facts,  and  to  the  making  of 
those  facts  public.  The  fight  was  an  ar- 
duous one,  and  three  years  ago  Mr.  Wil- 
liamson resigned  the  post  of  leader  of  the 
Republican  majority  in  order  to  be  able 
to  work  without  political  obligation. 

“Tax  equalization,”  says  the  New  York 
Times,  cheering  the  victoiy,  “to  the  few 
who  understand  it,  is  a simple  matter. 
It  consists  of  applying  an  elementary 
mathematical  formula  to  the  value  of  real 
property  as  determined  by  the  assessors 
of  the  various  municipalities  and  judging 
whether  assessments  are  fair. 

“It  is  upon  this  property  that  the 
county  tax  is  paid.  The  equalization  ta- 
ble, which  is  the  final  outcome  of  the 
process,  penalizes  municipalities  in  pro- 
portion to  the  inaccuracy  of  their  assess- 
ments. A reward  in  the  form  of  a pro- 
portionately lighter  share  of  the  tax 
goes  to  those  found  to  assess  most  nearly 
at  true  values. 

“Evidence  indicates  that  prior  to 
1929,  when  Mr.  Williamson  came  to  the 
board,  the  equalization  table  was  pre- 
pared, by  the  few  who  knew  how,  on  a 
‘log-rolling’  basis.  Mr.  Williamson  stated 
recently  that  in  the  old  days  municipali- 
ties were  rated  on  the  basis  of  how  well 
their  representatives  stood  with  the  old 
guard  members  of  the  board.” 

Mr.  Williamson  created  so  much  trou- 
ble on  the  board  that  in  1932  he  was 
asked  to  prepare  the  table.  When  it  was 
complete  it  was  put  over  for  several  days 
while  the  old  guard  drew  up  a “log- 
rolling” table  which  was  adopted.  Scars- 
dale  and  other  municipalities  appealed  to 
the  State  Tax  Commission  and  the  appeal 
was  sustained. 

Last  year  Mr.  Williamson’s  table  was 
accepted  after  amendment.  This  year 
his  victory  was  unqualified  and  complete. 
The  vote  was  taken  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  board  to  be  attended  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liamson before  he  left  for  Albany. 


Religious  Emphasis 

“Christian  Religion  in  Social  Action” 
will  he  the  theme  for  Religious  Emphasis 
Week,  February  5 and  6,  this  year. 

Dr.  Edmund  B.  Chaffee,  director  of 
Labor  Temple,  New  York  City,  Dr. 
Jerome  Davis  '13  of  the  Yale  Divinity 
School,  and  Dean  Robert  Wicks,  of 
Princeton  University  Chapel,  are  to  be 
the  speakers. 


Music  In  1934 


Oberon,  the  King  of  the  Fairies,  once 
had  in  his  employ  a sprightly  fellow 
named  Puck  who  could  “put  a girdle 
round  about  the  earth  in  forty  minutes.” 
Now  my  employers  ask  me  not  only  to  put 
a girdle  round  about  the  earth  but  to 
encompass  a whole  year’s  activities  in 
music  in  fifteen  minutes.  I’ll  hobble 
along  as  fast  as  I can,  but  I can  bring 
you  merely  a few  impressions  of  a year 
that  was  busy  and  profitable — only 

momentarily  exciting,  I fear,  for  it  is 
hard  to  believe  that  the  historians  a 
thousand  years  from  now  will  find  their 
pulses  racing  along  excitedly  as  they  at- 
tempt to  make  live  again  the  music  of 
1934.  It  seems  quite  useless  to  me,  and  I 
am  sure  it  would  be  boring  to  you,  mere- 
ly to  enumerate  the  principal  works  com- 
posed in  the  past  year.  Some  criticism 
and  estimate  of  the  compositions  might 
lighten  the  load,  but  words  even  at  their 
best  are  poor  substitutes  for  music. 

I 

From  a review  of  the  year  I was  some- 
what astonished  to  find  myself  feeling 
that  the  most  important  contribution  had 
been  in  the  field  of  opera.  This  is  es- 
pecially surprising  in  that  the  rough  emo- 
tional writing  necessary  to  make  a vivid, 
telling  stage  spectacle  is  quite  opposed  to 
the  whole  objective  trend  of  the  day. 
Further,  as  you  know,  the  form  of  opera 
is  false;  and  in  nearly  every  generation 
for  the  past  three  hundred  years  some- 
one has  cried  out,  “The  Opera  is  dead!” 
But  hardly  has  the  voice  died  away  when 
a lusty  chorus  has  arisen  shouting  “Long 
live  the  Opera!”  For  many  years  Eur- 
ope has  offered  from  200  to  500  perform- 
ances of  opera  for  every  one  that  has 
been  given  in  the  United  States.  Last 
season,  despite  the  terrible  financial  con- 
ditions abroad,  the  European  houses  con- 
tinued to  present  opera  at  almost  the  ac- 
customed rate;  but  their  numerical  ad- 
vantage was  slightly  cut  down  by  the  re- 
markable revival  of  interest  in  this  coun- 
try. Most  notable  of  the  new  ventures 
was  that  of  the  Cosmopolitan  Opera  Com- 
pany at  the  New  York  Hippodrome, 
where  at  modest  prices  artistic  opera  was 
offered ; and  thousands  of  people  who 
had  never  before  heard  an  opera  became 
ardent  supporters  of  it.  Another  indica- 
tion of  the  revival  of  interest  is  shown 
in  the  fact  that  about  half  of  our  major 
symphony  organizations  added  opera  per- 
formances to  their  already  crowded 
schedules. 

Of  the  opera  premieres  in  this  country 
I will  mention  but  three,  each  represent- 
ing a different  trend.  The  first  is 
Helen  Retires,  music  by  George  Antheil 
to  a libretto  by  John  Erskine.  This  inti- 
mate fantasy-comedy  opera  was  presented 
at  the  Juilliard  School  in  New  York.  The 
next  opera  you  may  recall,  for  critics 
spent  much  ink  on  Gertrude  Stein’s  Four 
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Saints  in  Three  Acts  set  to  music  by  Vir- 
gil Thomson.  Was  this  a satire  on  the 
foibles  of  grand  opera,  was  it  pure  art, 
or  a disguised  propagandist  drama?  I 
fear  we  shall  never  know.  At  the  Hart- 
ford premiere  the  cast  was  an  all-Negro 
one.  Frances  Densmore,  authority  on 
American  Indian  music,  tells  us  that  for 
the  first  time  an  American  audience 
listened  to  music  in  the  way  the  Indians 
do,  disregarding  words  and  reacting  to 
the  rhythm  and  melody.  The  Indians  say 
such  sounds  are  “just  singing.”  You  can 
appreciate  this  more  as  you  listen  to  the 
lines  of  the  chief  aria  which  St.  Ignatius 
sings  to  a group  of  fishermen  seated 
about  him  mending  their  nets.  St.  Igna- 
tius has  just  had  a vision  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  of  which  the  pigeon  is  the  symbol: 
“Pigeons  on  the  grass,  alas. 

Pigeons  on  the  grass,  alas. 

Short  longer  grass  short  longer  longer, 

Shorter  yellow  grass  pigeons  larger 
pigeons 

On  the  shorter  longer  yellow  grass,  alas 
Pigeons  on  the  grass. 

If  they  are  not  pigeons,  what  are  they?” 
Finally,  the  most  important  of  the  year-s 
premieres  was  that  of  Merry  Mount,  an 
opera  of  Puritan  and  Cavalier  strife.  This 
is  the  work  of  Howard  Hanson,  com- 
poser, and  Richard  Stokes,  librettist. 
Merry  Mount  was  the  fifteenth  American 
work  to  be  presented  by  the  Metropoli- 
tan; and  practically  all  the  critics  are 
agreed  that  it  has  a chance  for  longer 
life  than  any  of  its  predecessors.  That 
the  audience  liked  it  may  be  judged  from 
the  fifty  curtain  calls  at  the  premiere. 
The  libretto  is  dramatically  effective. 
The  music  is  varied  and  telling,  and  no 
legitimate  trick  of  the  operatic  stage  has 
been  missed. 

Gatti-Casazza,  impresario  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera,  announced  his  resig- 
nation to  take  place  at  the  end  of  this  sea- 
son. This  will  mark  the  completion  of 
twenty-seven  successful  years  at  the  head 
of  a major  opera  organization,  a record 
without  parallel  in  modern  history.  Evi- 
dently the  plans  for  a new  home  for  the 
Metropolitan  as  well  as  the  merger  with 
the  New  York  Philharmonic  have  been 
dropped.  During  the  summer  and  early 
fall  there  was  great  activity  about  the  old 
opera  house.  It  had  its  face  washed 
and  the  interior  redecorated.  The  musi- 
cal instruments  which  for  many  years 
people  had  used  for  seats  were  replaced 
by  quiet  luxurious  chairs. 

Perhaps  the  revival  of  interest  in  opera 
partially  accounts  for  the  fact  that  one  of 
the  ten  best  films  of  the  year  was  that 
of  Grace  Moore  in  One  Night  of  Love, 
which  gained  most  of  its  artistic  success 
through  colorful  scenes  from  Madam  Rut- 
terfly  and  Carmen. 

We  must  note  here  the  death  of  Otto 
Kahn,  financier-art  patron,  who  for  many 
years  was  the  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Metropolitan.  When 


Kahn  was  a young  fellow  on  Wall 
Street,  the  late  E.  II.  Ilarriman  warned 
him  that  if  he  persisted  in  his  active  in- 
terest in  opera  he  would  discredit  him- 
self with  the  Wall  Street  dictators.  Be 
it  said  to  Kahn’s  credit  that  he  remained 
true  to  his  love  of  art;  and  undoubtedly 
through  his  example  many  found  it  no 
longer  necessary  to  be  ashamed  of  an  en- 
joyment of  art  or  the  espousal  of  its 
cause.  Even  big  business  has  changed  its 
tune,  and  in  addition  to  the  presentation 
of  great  soloists  and  ensembles  on  com- 
mercial broadcast,  last  year  the  European 
tour  of  the  Westminster  Choir  was  spon- 
sored by  such  hard-headed  firms  as  The 
Chrysler  Corporation,  Firestone,  and 
Proctor  & Gamble. 

II 

Turning  from  the  opera  to  the  sym- 
phony, we  find  that  many  orchestras 
which  began  the  season  with  fear  in  their 
hearts  gained  courage  as  the  year  ad- 
vanced. Worth  noting  is  the  successful 
completion  of  a campaign  for  $500,000  to 
ensure  the  maintenance  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  for  three  years.  Many  of 
the  subscribers  were  people  who  had 
never  heard  the  orchestra  in  person  but 
who  looked  forward  to  their  broadcasts 
each  w’eek.  This  orchestra,  as  in  several 
past  seasons,  had  a procession  of  conduc- 
tors, more  or  less  distinguished.  Among 
them  was  Werner  Janssen,  a young 
American.  The  generalissimo,  of  course, 
was  Arturo  Toscanini,  whose  conducting 
of  a Beethoven  cycle  will  long  remain 
memorable.  For  news  value  in  the  year’s 
activities  in  symphonic  circles  nothing 
compares  with  the  announcement  of  the 
resignation  of  Leopold  Stokowski,  who  for 
twenty-two  years  has  been  the  director  of 
the  Philadelphia  Symphony.  There  were 
wide  differences  of  opinion  between 
Stokowski  and  the  Committee  on  Admin- 
istration. In  a letter  to  the  Committee 
later  made  public,  Stokowski  pointed  out 
what  in  his  judgment  the  objectives  of 
the  orchestra  should  be.  (1)  To  play 
good  music  of  all  periods  and  schools. 
(Stokowski  has  been  severely  criticized 
for  his  championship  of  ultra-modern 
music.)  (2)  To  play  this  music  in  the 
most  inspired  way.  (Stokowski  holds  that 
it  is  physically  impossible  for  a conductor 
to  direct  a long  concert  series  and  the  re- 
hearsals that  must  precede  them  every 
day.  “It  is  not  artistically  possible  for 
him  to  do  this  long  without  disastrous 
deterioration  in  the  quality  of  the  con- 
certs.” Therefore  he  pleads  the  need  of 
vacations  during  the  season  so  that  every 
concert  may  be  presented  with  “full  vi- 
tality and  artistic  integrity.”)  (3)  To 
play  for  the  greatest  number  of  listeners. 
(Stokowski  suggested  an  extension  of  the 
orchestra’s  activities  by  a coast-to-coast 
tour  of  the  United  States  preceding,  and 
a European  tour  following,  the  Philadel- 
phia season.)  The  latest  news  is  that 
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Stokowski  refuses  to  retain  the  title  of  di- 
rector for  the  coming  season,  but  that 
probably  he  will  return  next  year  as  a 
guest  conductor  for  three  months. 

Festivals  are  no  longer  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  music  year,  yet  we 
must  mention  two.  The  Salzburg  Festi- 
val was  a great  success  despite  tremen- 
dous odds.  Dollfuss  had  been  murdered 
but  a few  days  before,  and  revolutionary 
movements  were  still  taking  place  in 
many  parts  of  Austrian  Federal  terri- 
tory. Further,  the  Nazis  had  made  it 
practically  impossible  for  any  German  to 
attend.  Strauss  was  honored  by  the  per- 
formance of  several  of  his  works.  He 
had  been  invited  to  conduct  but,  wearied 
by  the  celebrations  accorded  him  on  his 
seventieth  birthday,  he  appeared  only  as 
composer  to  receive  the  plaudits  of  the 
crowd  after  a performance  of  his  Electra. 
Toscanini,  Walter,  and  Lotte  Lehmann 
were  the  stars  of  the  occasion.  The  oldest 
music  festival  in  the  United  States  is 
that  at  Worcester,  Mass.  In  1934  Worces- 
ter celebrated  in  gala  fashion  its  diamond 
jubilee.  Albert  Stoessel,  directing  at  this 
75th  anniversary,  conducted  among  other 
works  Honegger’s  King  David  and 
Delius’  Sea  Drift. 

Ill 

Somewhat  in  the  festival  spirit  was 
Max  Reinhardt's  staging  of  The  Mid- 
summer Night’s  Dream  in  a California 
out-of-doors  setting.  Some  say  that  it  was 
better  Reinhardt  than  Shakespeare.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  the  music  was  that  of 
Mendelssohn.  The  playing  of  this  mu- 
sic in  Germany  is  now  a criminal  offense: 
Mendelssohn  was  born  a Jew.  The  Nazi 
officials  invited  both  Strauss  and  Pfitzner 
to  write  new  music  for  the  play.  Both 
refused.  Officials  suggested  to  Strauss 
that  there  might  be  an  order  to  boycott 
his  music.  Strauss  dared  to  reply  that  he 
could  not  surpass  Mendelssohn,  and  he 
might  perhaps  not  even  be  able  to  equal 
him.  Yes,  Strauss  must  be  getting  old. 
Julius  Weissman,  however,  has  under- 
taken the  task,  and  will  “try  to  wipe 
Mendelssohn  from  the  face  of  the  Third 
Reich.”  Up  to  a year  ago  Furtwaengler 
had  been  able  to  retain  six  Jews  in  his 
orchestra,  the  Berlin  Philharmonic.  Dur- 
ing the  year  these  men  were  forced  out 
and  Furtwaengler  reprimanded  for  the 
inclusion  of  Mendelssohn’s  Violin  Con- 
certo on  one  of  his  programs  and  for  his 
championship  of  the  most  talented  of 
younger  German  composers,  Hindemith. 
Recently  Furtwaengler  resigned.  Krauss, 
head  of  the  Vienna  Staatsoper,  after 
stormy  sessions  there  has  accepted  the 
Berlin  post.  Weingartner  has  become 
head  of  the  Vienna  State  Opera.  The 
iron  hand  in  Italy  occasionally  descends, 
and  during  the  year  Malipiero’s  opera, 
The  Fable  of  the  Exchanged  Sons,  libret- 
to by  Luigi  Pirandello,  was  banned  after 
two  performances.  The  reason  given  was 
“moral  incongruity.”  Mascagni  still 
shines  in  the  favor  of  Mussolini.  Music 
in  Soviet  Russia  is  still  largely  bent  to 
propaganda.  Yet  the  State  encourages 


music.  Opera  and  concerts  abound,  and 
there  are  2,000  students  in  the  Moscow 
Conservatory. 

The  concert  system  has  had  a success- 
ful year.  In  addition  to  the  large  group 
of  established  favorites,  the  year  brought 
forth  several  “wonder  children”  who  are 
astonishing  blase  concert  audiences  by 
their  technical  and  interpretative  wiz- 
ardry. Among  the  wonders  of  the  season 
one  is  led  to  place  the  war  veteran,  Paul 
Wittgenstein,  one-armed  pianist  who  ap* 
peared  as  soloist  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  Of  the  host  of  great  re- 
creative  artists  perhaps  the  world  at  large 
is  still  most  moved  bv  Yehudi  Menuhin. 
Last  season,  for  the  fifth  time  in  his 
young  career,  he  played  to  a sold  out 
house  at  the  Royal  Albert  Hall,  London 
— an  audience  of  10,000.  Playing  the 
Beethoven  Concerto  with  the  Philadel- 
phia Symphony,  he  won  such  applause 
that  the  rule  forbidding  encores  to  solo- 
ists, heretofore  held  sacrosanct,  was  brok- 
en, and  Menuhin  encored  with  a move- 
ment from  a Bach  Sonata. 

The  music  trades  during  the  past  year 
showed  increased  earning.  The  record 
industry  was  especially  lively.  Steinway 
and  Sons  introduced  a new  action.  Popu- 
lar music  and  light  opera  had  successful 
seasons.  The  most  lavish  production  of 
the  year  was  The  Great  Waltz,  based  on 
the  lilting  strains  of  the  Strausses,  father 
and  son.  The  D’Oyly  Carte  presentations 
of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  were  the  artistic 
triumphs  of  this  field. 

The  world  of  music  lost  a number  of 
its  leaders  by  death  during  the  past  year. 
England  suffered  most,  losing  not  only  the 
dean  of  her  composers,  Sir  Edward  El- 
gar, but  in  addition  Holst,  Delius,  and 
Sir  George  Ilenschel,  who  by  the  way 
was  the  first  conductor  of  the  Boston 
Symphony.  In  place  of  merely  calling 
the  names  of  others  whose  deaths  occurred 
in  the  past  year,  may  I spend  just  a 
moment  in  tribute  to  Phillip  Hale,  one  of 
the  greatest  critics  America  has  pro- 
duced ? Strangely  enough,  this  man  of 
vast  learning  and  facile  pen  never  wrote 
a book.  His  newspaper  cridMern  js  neces- 
sarily'- transient  and  difficult  of  access,  but 
his  annotations  for  the  Boston  Symphony 
program  books,  because  of  careful  re- 
search and  penetrating  analysis,  will  re- 
main for  many  years  a treasure  house  for 
the  music  student. 

Although  this  account  is  full  of  im- 
mense gaps,  I trust  that  you  have  caught 
an  impression  of  a living  art  that  re- 
sponds to  and  serves  the  needs  of  the 
passing  years. 


Bulletin 


The  Conservatory  N en.es,  little  four- 
page  folder  of  Conservatory  news  and 
pictures,  made  its  initial  bow  in  January 
when  over  4,000  copies  were  sent  to  Con- 
servatory alumni  and  former  students. 
According  to  present  plans,  the  Bulletin 
will  be  issued  three  times  annually.  The 
next  number  will  appear  in  the  spring. 


With  The  Faculty 

Professor  David  R.  Moore  will  be  un- 
able to  return  to  his  work  in  the  History 
Department  the  second  semester,  because 
of  ill  health. 

Also  ill  and  unable  to  teach  during  the 
second  semester  is  Professor  Harvey  A. 
Wooster  of  the  Economics  Department. 
With  Mr.  Ben  W.  Lewis  and  Mr.  Arthur 
E.  Nilsson  absent  on  leave  this  year,  the 
work  of  the  Department  will  next  semes- 
ter be  borne  by  Professor  Paul  S.  Peirce, 
and  C.  C.  Bayard  and  R.  S.  Holmes,  act- 
ing assistant  professors. 

Mrs.  Edith  P.  Horner  of  the  French 
Department  recently  suffered  a broken 
wrist  from  a fall. 

Professor  Walter  M.  Horton  attended 
a Conference  on  the  Training  of  Min- 
isters for  the  Church  of  Today,  held  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  College  of  Preachers,  December 
28-31.  He  gave  a talk  on  “The  Respon- 
sibility of  Seminary  and  Church  for  the 
Cultivation  of  the  Personal  Religious 
Life.”  January  n-14  Dr.  Horton  at- 
tended a series  of  meetings  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh,  giving  a talk  on 
“The  Church  and  Social  Change,”  and 
preaching  at  the  First  Baptist  Church  in 
Pittsburgh. 

Dr.  R.  W.  Bradshaw,  College  physi- 
cian, was  re-elected  president  of  the 
American  Student  Health  Association  at 
its  annual  meeting  during  the  holidays. 

Maurice  Kessler  of  the  Conservatory 
Violin  Department  is  to  give  a lecture- 
recital  on  ancient  instruments  in  Sagi- 
naw, Michigan,  March  10. 

Librarian  Julian  S.  Fowler  and  Miss 
Mary  C.  Venn  attended  the  mid-winter 
meeting  of  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion in  Chicago,  December  27-29. 

Dr.  Oscar  Jaszi  of  the  Political  Science 
Department  was  the  speaker  at  the  lunch- 
eon meeting  of  the  Cleveland  Foreign 
Affairs  Council  on  January  18.  His 
topic  was  “Recent  Changes  in  the  Danu- 
bian  Countries.” 

Dr.  C.  FI.  A.  Wager  is  a contributor 
to  the  second  issue  of  the  Olympian,  Col- 
lege literary  magazine,  with  the  first  of 
a series  of  three  European  travel  letters, 
entitled  “The  Approach  to  Tuscany.” 

Leaves  of  absence  for  the  second  semes- 
ter of  this  year  have  been  granted  to 
Professor  Leigh  Alexander  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Classics;  Professor  Clarence  T. 
Craig  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Theol- 
ogy; Professor  R.  P.  Jameson  of  the 
French  Department;  C.  W.  Savage,  Di- 
rector of  Athletics;  Frank  FI.  Shaw,  Di- 
rector of  the  Conservatory;  and  Profes- 
sor Mary  E.  Sinclair  of  the  Department 
of  Mathematics. 

Dr.  W.  F.  Bohn,  elected  chairman  of 
the  Commission  on  Missions  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  General  Council  of  Congrega- 
tional and  Christian  Churches  here  last 
June,  presided  at  the  principal  sessions 
of  the  annual  national  executive  confer- 
ence of  the  united  churches,  held  in 
Evanston,  III.,  January  21-25. 
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Books  And  People 

By  PROFESSOR  R.  A.  JELLIFFE 

“Heaven’s  My  Destination ’’ 


Thornton  Wilder  lias  already  created 
a standard  for  himself  according  to 
which  everything  he  writes  must  from 
this  time  forth  be  gauged.  His  literary 
reputation  is  already  determined  by  such 
books  as  The  Cabala,  The  Bridge  of 
San  Luis  Rey  and  The  Woman  of  An- 
dros. As  an  artist  in  prose,  on  the  basis 
of  such  work  as  this,  he  has  fully  demon- 
strated his  talent  for  subtle  and  shrewd 
comment  on  men  and  manners,  and  even 
more  notably  for  a prose  style  at  once 
pure  and  exquisite.  So  haunting  and 
involved  the  cadences  of  his  expression, 
so  remote  and  insubstantial  his  matter, 
indeed,  that  the  cursory  reader  may  be 
absolved  from  any  charge  of  superficial- 
ity if  he  should  fail  to  take  note  of  the 
deeper  purport  of  such  writing  or  neglect 
to  scan  the  view  obtainable  from  this 
ivory  tower.  Nevertheless  it  remains 
true,  I believe,  that  in  all  his  work  he 
has  been  animated  by  a moral  and  philo- 
sophic concern  about  human  life.  And 
this  quality,  a constant  undertone  of  true 
significance,  harmonizes  with  the  art- 
fully contrived  phrase  and  the  lingering 
richness  of  the  period,  to  deepen  and  hu- 
manize those  evidences  of  his  virtuosity. 

Now  he  comes  before  us,  after  a con- 
siderable lapse  of  time,  with  a story 
brought  into  focus  with  our  contemporary 
gaze.  He  tells  of  the  adventures  that  be- 
fall a young  man,  a seller  of  text-books, 
during  one  year  of  his  life.  Between  the 
ages  of  twenty-three  and  twenty-four, 
George  Brush,  quixotically  honest  and 
honorable,  obnoxiously  evangelical  in 
season  and  out  of  season,  deplorably  hu- 
morless, refuses  to  compromise  in  the 
slightest  degree  with  the  world  as  it  is. 
Within  the  narrow  limits  of  his  own  in- 
terpretation of  the  good  life  he  hews 
to  the  line.  A fanatical  belief  in  his 
own  rectitude  upholds  him.  Ridiculed, 
misunderstood,  thrown  into  prison,  bela- 
bored on  all  sides  by  a society  that  mis- 
judges him  utterly,  he  clings  stubbornly 
to  his  code  to  the  end,  and  so  far  as  one 
can  discover,  his  indestructible  conviction, 
no  whit  impaired  by  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  stormy  year  of  experience,  will  carry 
him  on  to  the  end  of  his  days  unalterably 
persuaded  of  the  rightness  of  his  course. 

This  is  a far  cry  from  the  first  century 
of  the  Christian  era.  It  is  painfully  dif- 
ferent from  the  Peruvian  scene  of  The 
Bridge.  And  there  is  here  to  be  found 
none  of  the  sophisticated  suavity  of 
Rome.  Instead  of  all  these  ameliorating 
soft-focus  treatments  of  a theme,  we  are 
called  upon  to  accommodate  ourselves  to 
the  raucous  and  vulgar  present,  to  the 
less  urbane  sectors  of  the  Union,  and  to  a 
gross  and  stridently  vernacular  represen- 
tation of  smoking-car  conversations,  sum- 
mer camp  meetings,  Chinese-American 
restaurants  and  the  rest. 


It  is  no  wonder  that  the  serious  ques- 
tion is  being  raised  as  to  how  deeply  Mr. 
Wilder  took  to  heart  the  astringent  petu- 
lance of  Michael  Gold,  who  undertook 
a few  years  ago  to  take  Thornton  Wilder 
to  task  for  his  failure  to  write  proletarian 
fiction.  It  is  no  wonder  that  any  number 
of  admirers  are  rubbing  their  eyes  con- 
fusedly, fearing  that  by  mistake  they 
have  picked  up  a new  book  by  Sinclair 
Lewis  or  some  other  representative  of 
the  more  blatantly  realistic  school.  In 
fact,  one  might  be  excused  for  thinking 
that  he  had  inadvertently  strayed  into  the 
precincts  of  the  “hard-boiled”  school  of 
fiction  and  was  reading  a companion  to 
The  Postman  Always  Rings  Twice  or 
Brain-Guy  or  Appointment  at  Samarra. 
The  ivory  tower,  it  might  almost  seem, 
has  gone  to  smash.  In  place  of  the  lovely 
pastel  of  Andros  we  now  have  the  ugly 
blue  mark  left  on  a disagreeable  per- 
son’s neck  by  his  brass  collar-button. 

This  is  a pity.  There  are  any  number 
of  smart,  hard  writers  of  fiction  who  can 
do  that  sort  of  thing.  There  are  very  few 
who  can  write  like  Thornton  Wilder. 
Oh,  yes,  I know!  We  want  life,  not 
merely  art.  I have  heard  that  before. 
Must  they  be  mutually  exclusive? 

But  you  will  remember  that  I suggested 
an  undercurrent  in  all  this  artist’s  books. 
It  is  to  be  found  here  as  well.  And  it 
goes  far  to  redeem  this  particular  book 
from  the  danger  of  being  regarded  as 
merely  brash  or  flippant.  The  style  is 
brusque  and  competent.  It  carries  the 
accent  of  rowdy  vulgarity,  the  very  idiom 
of  the  smoking-room,  the  bawdy  house, 
and  the  gutter.  Yet  even  in  this  appar- 
ently authentic  echoing  of  the  flip  lingo 
of  the  half-educated,  there  is  a difference. 
You  are  reminded,  every  now  and  then, 
of  Mark  Twain’s  amused  enjoyment  of  his 
wife’s  endeavor  to  emulate  his  own  pro- 
ficiency in  cussing,  on  one  occasion. 
“You’ve  got  the  words,  my  dear,”  he  told 
her,  “but  not  the  tune.”  So  it  is,  I ven- 
ture to  guess,  with  the  colloquial  vulgar- 
ity of  this  book.  Thornton  Wilder  is 
sufficiently  a literary  artist  to  produce  a 
synthetic  faesmile  of  the  jargon  of  the 
gangster,  if  he  should  choose  to  do  so. 
His  vocabulary  varies  with  his  subject 
matter.  But  his  true  mode  of  expression, 
if  I read  his  work  aright,  is  the  earlier 
lovingly  contrived  beauty  of  idealized 
speech  and  description  rather  than  this 
harsh  replica  of  the  mucker  esperanto. 

The  undercurrent  of  meaning  is  more 
subtle.  The  central  figure  of  the  story  is 
impossible.”  He  is  at  the  ultimate  ex- 
treme from  the  sort  of  young  fellow 
known  by  his  boon  companions  as  “reg- 
ular.” He  has  no  grace,  no  charm.  Ilis 
mind  is  closed  tight.  And  yet,  he  does 
have  the  integrity  and  perfect  courage 


of  his  convictions;  and  if  the  society  in 
which  of  necessity  he  must  have  his  be- 
ing were  half  so  upright  and  fundamen- 
tally decent  as  he,  the  tragic  futility  of 
his  struggle  would  not  be  necessary.  A 
world  made  up  entirely  of  such  persons 
would  be  unendurable.  A world  alto- 
gether devoid  of  such  rugged  virtue  as 
his,  ingrown  as  it  is,  would  be  badly  off. 

The  book,  in  effect,  is  an  extravaganza. 
Many  a time  it  verges  on  open  farce. 
For  the  most  part  it  manages  to  remain 
within  bounds.  The  author  has  obviously 
been  enlarging  his  own  experience.  But 
I cannot  believe  that  he  is  a realist  at 
heart.  Even  in  the  midst  of  a passage 
of  accurate  reporting,  a word  occurs,  a 
sudden  flash  appears,  to  make  us  aware 
that  even  here  we  have  the  acute  or  the 
oblique  regard,  the  power  of  artistic  divi- 
nation, that  has  endeared  this  writer  to 
so  many  readers.  His  delicious  humor 
is  at  its  best  when  it  gleams  in  the  midst 
of  the  splendor  of  his  imaginative  scenes. 
His  genuine  philosophic  subtlety  is  at  its 
best  when  it  glows  in  the  folds  of  the  rich 
stuffs  of  finer  weave. 


Heads  Bureau  of  Gov- 
ernment Research 

An  Oberlin  man,  Harold  L.  Hender- 
son ’14,  was  recently  appointed  head  of 
Minnesota’s  newly  created  Institute  of 
Governmental  Research.  The  Institute, 
a non-political,  non-partisan,  non-tax-sup- 
ported organization,  is  a permanent  fact- 
finding body  designed  to  aid  legislators, 
state  officers  and  citizens  in  solving  prob- 
lems of  government.  Its  primary  pur- 
pose is  to  assist  Minnesota  citizens  and 
officials  to  obtain  good  government  at  a 
reasonable  cost.  Organized  in  view  of 
the  increasing  complexity  of  govern- 
mental problems,  its  policy  will  be  co- 
operation rather  than  criticism.  From 
time  to  time  it  will  make  certain  con- 
structive proposals,  based  on  careful 
studies.  The  first  of  its  undertakings 
has  been  a consideration  of  the  tax  prob- 
lems confronting  the  Minnesota  Legisla- 
ture; and  a copy  of  its  findings,  without 
recommendations,  was  mailed  to  each 
member  of  the  Legislature.  Three  Uni- 
versity men  have  been  appointed  to  the 
board  of  directors,  and  will  act  as  an 
advisory  committee  to  the  research  staff. 

Mr.  Henderson  was  for  many  years 
director  of  the  Milwaukee  Bureau  of 
Governmental  Research,  serving  until 
1929.  In  1929  he  left  Milwaukee  to  be- 
come for  two  years  research  assistant  to 
former  Governor  Walter  J.  Kohler  of 
Wisconsin,  and  then  spent  a year  in  a 
state-wide  survey  of  education  in  Wis- 
consin. He  also  assisted  in  a recent  re- 
organization of  state  government  in  Illi- 
nois. Besides  his  degree  from  Oberlin, 
Mr.  Henderson  holds  an  M.A.  from  Co- 
lumbia, granted  in  1916,  and  was  for  a 
time  on  the  staff  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Public  Administration. 
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Oberlin's  Grave  at  Fouday 

Fouday  Asks  Help 


An  appeal  has  this  year  been  received 
from  the  pastor  of  Fouday,  Alsace — Fou- 
day, one  of  five  parishes  in  the  Ban  de  la 
Roche,  and  in  ancient  times  a sort  of  an- 
nex to  Waldersbach — for  funds  to  help 
with  the  work  there.  Made  an  independ- 
ent parish  in  i860,  Fouday  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  gifts  sent  to  Alsace  by  the 
College  at  the  time  of  the  J.  F.  Oberlin 
Centennial  in  1926.  The  omission  was 
the  more  strange  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  Oberlin  preached  in  Fouday  on  al- 
ternate Sundays,  that  he  evidently  had 
its  welfare  much  at  heart,  and  that  he  is 
buried  there. 

Present  plans  call  for  the  raising  of  a 
modest  sum  to  present  some  suitable 
memorial  from  Oberlin  College  to  the 
Fouday  church,  or  in  some  appropriate 
way  to  contribute  to  the  parish  work. 
Alumni  who  would  like  to  have  a share 
in  this  token  of  friendship  are  asked  to 
send  their  contribution,  however  small, 
to  Dr.  W.  F.  Bohn,  Assistant  to  the 
President.  Alumni  contributions  will  be 
joined  with  student  and  faculty  contribu- 
tions to  this  end. 

Fouday,  tiny  hamlet,  lies  about  thirty 
miles  by  train  out  of  Strasbourg,  among 
the  mountains  of  Alsace.  The  entire 
district  today  is  much  less  prosperous 
than  in  Oberlin’s  time,  although  it  has 
not  declined  into  the  state  from  which 
Oberlin  rescued  it  originally.  “Papa 
Oberlin’s”  name  is  still  revered  by  the 
people,  and  his  grave  is  a place  of  pil- 
grimage both  for  French  Protestants  and 
for  travelers  from  all  over  the  world. 


Orchestra  In  Akron 


The  Conservatory  Orchestra,  under 
the  direction  of  Maurice  Kessler,  will 
play  at  the  Armory  in  Akron  on  Sunday, 
February  3. 


Basketball,  That  Tem- 
peramental Game 

Oberlin  48,  Hiram  30 

Oberlin  began  her  1935  basketball  sea- 
son auspiciously,  in  an  18-point  win  over 
Hiram.  With  Craig  Borden,  lanky 

sophomore  center,  getting  the  tip-off  con- 
sistently and  working  well  in  the  pivot 
position,  Baetz,  Rog  Sperry,  another 
sophomore  named  Paul  Cooper,  and 
Woodward  found  the  basket  repeatedly. 
At  the  end  of  the  half  Oberlin  was  lead- 
ing 29-15. 

During  the  second  half  Butler  made 
use  of  Paul  Cooper  again ; and  Russ 
Sperry  and  Oliver,  football  quarter-back, 
also  saw  action. 

Hiram  made  14  of  her  points — almost 
half  the  score — on  charity  throws.  Baetz 
at  guard  was  high-point  man  for  Ober- 
lin, coming  through  with  12  points.  The 
game  was  played  on  the  home  floor  on 
Saturday,  January  5. 

Oberlin  27,  Denison  25 

Also  on  the  home  floor,  Oberlin  topped 
the  Denison  outfit  by  two  points  on  Jan- 
uary 12.  It  was  nip  and  tuck  every  min- 
ute, from  the  time,  early  in  the  first  pe- 
riod, that  Denison  was  able  to  convert  the 
8-2  Oberlin  lead  into  an  8-8  deadlock. 
The  half  ended  with  Oberlin  one  point 
ahead. 

During  the  second  period  the  score  con- 
tinued to  see-saw,  Oberlin  generally  hold- 
ing the  edge  but  never  able  to  get  away 
to  a comfortable  lead.  Borden  and  the 
Sperry  brothers  starred,  and  the  game 
ended  in  a smother  of  shots  by  Denison 
men,  in  a desperate  attempt  to  tie  the 
score.  Victory  was  doubly  pleasing  in 
that  Denison  had  almost  doubled  the 
score  on  the  Yeomen  the  year  before. 

Oberlin  foul  shooting  in  this  game  was 
poor,  netting  but  3 out  of  10  tries.  From 
the  floor,  however,  Oberlin  was  able  to 
make  12  out  of  39  attempts.  Borden, 


The  Fouday  Church 


pivot  man,  led  the  scoring  with  10  points' 
Rog  Sperry,  guard,  netted  9. 

Wooster  45,  Oberlin  28 

Venturing  away  from  home  base  for 
the  first  time  this  year,  the  Yeomen  on 
January  19  dropped  a game  to  the  Scots 
by  17  points.  The  Scots,  who  had  not 
looked  very  strong  in  the  Conference 
previously,  and  had  just  been  trimmed 
by  Mt.  Union,  suddenly  found  themselves 
and  snapped  into  action. 

The  game  started  slowly.  After  a tie 
at  3-all,  Wooster  began  to  forge  ahead  on 
shots  by  Miller,  Harley  and  Ricatto. 
Barnes  and  Baetz  did  their  best  to  fill 
up  the  gap.  At  the  end  of  the  half  the 
Scots  were  leading  by  three  points,  15-12. 

The  sharpshooting  broke  loose  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second  half.  Wooster 
made  three  baskets  in  a row;  Oberlin 
made  five  points  in  practically  the  same 
time.  The  score  was  still  not  hopeless 
at  21-17.  Then  Wooster  broke  away  to 
a dazzling  exhibition  of  hitting  the  hoop, 
apparently  from  anywhere  on  the  floor. 
Oberlin  brought  the  score  to  30-25,  and 
then  to  38-27.  At  this  point  Coach  Boles 
put  in  his  second  team.  Still  flushed 
with  victory,  the  subs  ran  up  five  more 
points,  as  against  one  point  more  for 
Oberlin. 

Otterbein  55,  Oberlin  29 

The  strong  Otterbein  team,  that  had 
just  taken  the  measure  of  Mt.  Union,  had 
no  difficulty  in  dusting  the  coat  of  Ober- 
lin when  the  Yeomen  visited  Westerville 
January  22.  Borden,  pivot  man,  was  un- 
able to  score.  Loucks  of  Otterbein  pushed 
up  17  markers  as  against  7 by  Bill 
Cameron,  who  topped  the  Oberlin  scoring. 


Errors 


William  B.  Gerrish  ’86  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  old  Colonial  Flail,  the  de- 
cline of  one  fragment  of  which  was  la- 
mented in  the  last  issue  of  the  Magazine, 
was  divided  not  into  two  but  into  four 
parts.  Aside  from  the  section  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Woodland  and  Lorain,  just  torn 
down,  a second  section  was  located  on 
West  Lorain  St.,  at  the  end  of  North 
Cedar  Street  on  what  is  now  the  Hospital 
lot.  Contrary  to  our  statement  in  last 
month’s  issue,  it  did  not  occupy  the  pres- 
ent site  of  Crane  Pool. 

Mr.  Gerrish  said  that  the  third  and 
fourth  sections  stood,  respectively,  between 
176  and  180  West  College  Street,  and  on 
North  Main  Street.  The  latter  wras  moved 
when  the  block  was  cleared  for  the  high 
school  building  (opposite  Keep  Cottage), 
and  taken  to  North  Pleasant  St.  It  i9 
still  serving  as  a home. 

A second  error  in  the  January  Maga- 
zine was  the  final  “e”  acute  that  crept 
into  Etienne  de  la  Boetie’s  name  in  Dr. 
Jaszi’s  article,  The  Value  of  Freedom. 
The  correct  spelling  of  the  name  is 
Boetie. 
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Is  Oberlin  Unique? 

By  RUSSELL  LAMPSON  ’34 


To  the  question,  “Is  Oberlin  unique?”, 
there  is,  as  far  as  I am  concerned,  only 
one  answer,  Yes.  This  is  of  course  a 
personal  opinion,  but  it  seems  to  be  the 
answer  for  me. 

I believe  that  there  is  an  Oberlin  type 
of  student.  Whether  that  type  is  a howl- 
ing success  or  not,  I am  not  in  a position 
to  judge.  Of  course  the  fact  that  Ober- 
lin has  influenced  and  shaped  the  lives 
of  many  of  its  students,  is  not  in  itself  a 
characteristic  peculiar  to  Oberlin.  Other 
colleges,  Georgetown,  for  instance,  put  a 
temporarv  stamp  upon  their  students. 
Around  Washington  any  group  of  young 
men  who  wear  the  same  kind  of  clothes, 
sprout  a mustache,  smoke  a pipe,  can 
easily  be  identified.  Oberlin,  likewise, 

produces  students  who  can  most  of  them 
be  grouped  under  one  category.  We  might 
venture  to  call  them  “thinkers.”  At  Ober- 
lin we  may  not  all  have  been  “Phi  Betes” ; 
lots  of  us  never  got  a first  under  the  rank- 
ing system  • we  may  never  have  been 
leaders  in  any  field  of  activity;  have 
shunned  the  social  life  and  spent  all  of 
our  four  years  two  flights  up ; we  may 
have  had  more  brawn  than  brains;  but, 
once  we  leave  Oberlin,  none  of  us  can 
accept  all  the  statements  handed  to  us 
by  our  new  associates  without  some  ques- 
tioning. In  this  respect  I think  that 
Oberlin  is  unique.  And  this  attitude  of 
individual  thinking  may  persist  through 
life  despite  the  appearance  of  conform- 
ity to  the  standards  of  society. 

Liberalism  is  something  we  have  heard 
preached  for  years,  as  one  of  Oberlin’s 
outstanding  virtues.  But,  as  Professor 
Fenn  says,  “Is  there  no  more  recent  proof 
than  the  nullification  of  the  Fugitive 
Slave  law,  or  her  pioneer  coeducational 
policy?”  It  is  true  that  the  ban  on  smok- 
ing has  been  lifted,  but  it  would  have 
been  violated  anyway.  There  is  still  the 
ban  on  drinking,  which  does  not  abso- 
lutely prevent  all  drinking.  Oberlin, 
however,  is  unique  in  that  there  is  no 
drunkenness  exhibited  at  any  public  func- 
tion. At  least  I never  saw  anyone  car- 
ried off.  After  having  gone  to  one  large 
university,  and  visited  about  twenty 
more,  I would  call  this  a matter  of  rec- 
ord. Oberlin’s  rules  governing  hours 
and  like  privileges  may  seem  strict,  but 
they  probably  have  prevented  lots  of  ac- 
cidents. On  the  other  hand,  while  it  may 
be  the  logical  thing  for  the  College  to  do, 
who  can  say  it  is  not  criminal  to  re- 
quire students  to  return  to  their  dormi- 
tories by  ten  o’clock  on  a spring  night? 

Oberlin’s  library  is  one  of  its  proudest 
possessions,  and  well  it  may  be.  There 
is  no  public  library  that  I know  of  any- 
where, where  one  can  as  easily  have  ac- 
cess to  educational  material. 

There  is  one  question  I am  sure  I can 
answer  from  experience,  and  that  is  the 
question  of  fraternities.  In  high  school 


I was  a member  of  a national  fraternity, 
and  in  college  belonged  to  one  of  the 
largest  fraternities.  Oberlin  does  not 
have  these  organizations,  and  I have 
often  heard  students  bemoaning  the  fact. 
They  are,  however,  more  fortunate  than 
they  realize  in  not  having  fraternities. 
They  have  all  the  advantages  without 
the  expense.  They  live  in  groups  much 
like  the  fraternity  groups,  they  have  the 
companionship,  there  are  house  social 
functions,  and  all  this  is  done  for  prac- 
tically nothing.  On  the  other  hand  a col- 
lege fraternity  really  costs  money,  about 
$200  a year.  How  many  of  the  hard- 
working Oberlin  students  could  afford 
that?  ...  In  my  years  spent  at  the 
Yacht  Club  and  the  White  House  I made 
as  many  and  as  close  friends  as  I could 
have  made  in  a fraternity.  Some  com- 
plain that  these  groups  are  merely  local, 
but  if  you  consider  the  fact  that  the 
“Oberlin  Fraternity”  is  international,  you 
can  see  that  you  have  broader,  stronger 
and  more  loyal  ties  than  in  any  Greek 
letter  organization. 

In  each  of  the  houses  I have  men- 
tioned above,  I can  say  that  the  group  was 
of  high  standard  intellectually,  socially, 
physically  and  morally.  The  “bull  ses- 
sion,” which  in  many  schools  has  not 
proved  too  wholesome,  was  here  a con- 
stant source  of  pleasure;  and  even  though 
many  an  hour  was  lost  as  far  as  sleep 
was  concerned,  I feel  the  time  was  well 
spent.  Unless  you  had  been  present  at 
these  gatherings  it  is  useless  to  try  to 
explain.  The  intelligent  discussions,  the 
wit  and  humor  of  some  of  the  group, 
and  the  criticism  of  conditions  were  all 
so  interesting  that — in  my  experience,  at 
least — such  “sessions”  are  a unique  fea- 
ture of  Oberlin  life. 

Intercollegiate  athletics  are  not  em- 
phasized at  Oberlin,  which  comes  very 
near  being  unique.  It  is  also  an  attitude 
which  is  in  part  wrong,  in  my  estimation. 
I agree  entirely  with  the  Oberlin  athletic 
department  in  its  practice  of  allowing  an 
athlete  to  do  as  he  pleases,  as  far  as  par- 
ticipation is  concerned.  No  coercion  of 
any  kind  is  brought  to  bear  to  force  him 
to  play.  But  I do  maintain  that  with 
the  material  Oberlin  has,  she  could  do 
much  better  than  she  has  done,  if  only 
the  idea  is  instilled  in  both  players  and 
coaches  that  it  is  much  more  fun  and 
good  sportsmanship  to  give  the  best  you 
have.  If  this  were  done  Oberlin  would 
get  her  share  of  victories. 

So,  reviewing  the  reasons  stated,  I can 
only  conclude  that  there  is  something 
different  about  Oberlin.  You  can’t  ex- 
actly define  it,  and  there  may  be  a num- 
ber of  varying  opinions  concerning  the 
school.  But  even  if  you  hate  its  tradi- 
tion, deride  its  philosophy,  ridicule  its 
abundance  of  grinds  and  rules,  you  still 
remember  it. 


Novelist 


Clarissa  Fairchild  Cushman’s  (’n) 
second  novel,  Judith,  is  running  in  serial 
form  in  the  Pictorial  Review.  The  first 
installment  w’as  in  November. 

Mrs.  Cushman,  daughter  of  Charles  G. 
Fairchild,  was  for  two  years  assistant 
editor  in  the  Charles  Merrill  Co.,  New 
York  City,  and  later  an  editor  of  Vogue 
Magazine.  She  married  Robert  E.  Cush- 
man ’ii  in  1916.  They  have  three  chil- 
dren. Her  first  book,  The  New  Poor , 
was  published  by  Harpers  in  1927. 


Rules  Changed 


Following  action  inaugurated  by  the 
Women’s  Senate,  the  women’s  rules  were 
again  modified  this  semester. 

Chief  concessions:  8:30  p.  m.  closing 
hours  for  freshman  women  during  the 
week;  permission  to  freshmen  to  have  ra- 
dios in  their  rooms  next  semester,  pend- 
ing a study  of  rooming-house  radios; 
and  riding  privileges,  unchaperoned,  dur- 
ing Commencement  Week  for  the  three 
upper  classes,  providing  permission  has 
been  received  from  parents. 

A request  for  11:30  closing  on  Satur- 
day nights,  with  12:30  quiet  hours,  in 
place  of  the  11:00  and  12:00  o’clock  rules 
now  in  force,  was  refused.  The  present 
12:00  o’clock  “per”  for  special  social 
functions  is  now  obtainable,  however, 
from  the  matrons  instead  of  the  dean. 

Permission  to  have  dancing  in  the  dor- 
mitories again  proved  the  moot  point,  and 
was  finally  rejected  by  the  Joint  Council. 
Among  the  reasons  given  for  this  action 
were  the  increased  burden  in  house- 
keeping, and  wear  and  tear  on  furniture, 
that  would  result;  the  fact  that  some  dor- 
mitories are  better  arranged  than  others 
for  dancing,  so  that  some  houses  might 
become  less  popular  on  this  account;  the 
fact  that  opportunity  to  dance  is  pro- 
vided every  night  through  “Rec,”  and 
that  additional  privileges  in  this  line 
might  cut  into  the  afternoon  sports  hours; 
and  that  this  privilege  would  rather 
benefit  the  girl  who  already  is  social 
than  provide  opportunities  for  the  girl 
who  does  not  “date.” 


Commencement 

Speaker 

Lewis  Mumford,  author  and  lecturer, 
will  be  Oberlin’s  1935  Commencement 
speaker,  it  has  been  announced. 

Mumford,  prominent  social  observer 
and  critic  of  the  times,  interpreter  of 
trends  and  man  of  letters,  is  a member 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Let- 
ters, and  a contributing  editor  to  the 
New  Republic.  Among  his  better-known 
publications  are  The  Story  of  Utopias, 
The  Brown  Decades,  and  contributions 
to  Whither  Mankind  and  Living  Philoso- 
phies. He  also  writes  for  the  American 
Mercury,  Architecture,  and  other  maga- 
zines. 
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Book  Review 


Realistic  Theology.  By  Walter  M.  Hor- 
ton. Harpers.  $2.00. 

No  one  in  a day  of  confusion  keeps  his 
head  better  than  Walter  Horton.  His 
new  book,  in  which  he  analyzes 
the  characteristics  and  weaknesses  of  lib- 
eral theology  and  seeks  to  provide  a 
more  adequate  realistic  theology  for  our 
day,  is  a genuine  contribution  to  the  task 
of  reorienting  Christiai.  faith  to  these 
troublous  times,  a task  in  which  most  of 
us  who  care  for  the  Christian  religion 
and  believe  in  it  are  more  or  less  engaged. 

Professor  Horton  is  quite  right,  I think, 
in  finding  in  Barthianism  a helpful  criti- 
cism rather  than  a way  out  for  American 
Christianity.  He  thinks  that  the  old  lib- 
eral belief  in  unity  and  continuity  be- 
tween God  and  the  world  was  too  cheaply 
bought  but  he  is  not  willing  to  substi- 
tute for  it  a credo  of  complete  discon- 
tinuity. He  discards  the  old  liberal  iden- 
tification of  progress  with  the  kingdom 
of  God  but  he  is  rightly  suspicious  of  a 
religion  or  theology,  the  absolute  criteria 
of  which  are  completely  irrelevant  to  the 
relative  moral  and  political  tasks  with 
which  we  must  deal.  He  wants  a con- 
ception of  a Kingdom  of  God  which,  both 
in  history  and  beyond  it,  is  a religious 
tension  which  contributes  to  moral  en- 
ergy and  yet  is  not  lost  in,  or  completely 
identified  with,  any  particular  moral  en- 
terprise. What  he  has  to  say  on  these 
issues  is  wise,  sane,  helpful. 

Naturally  there  emerges  in  Horton’s 
reorientation  a new  emphasis  upon  the 
church.  That  is  bound  to  become  a gen- 
eral tendency  in  modern  Christian 
thought.  “I  trust,”  says  Professor  Hor- 
ton, “that  I harbor  no  illusions  about  the 
Christian  church.  In  its  existing  form 
it  is  clumsy,  divided,  disoriented  and  an 
appallingly  tepid-tempered  institution  . . 
Yet  even  in  one  of  its  most  tepid  and 
compromised  branches  ...  it  has  resisted 
the  pressure  of  the  totalitarian  state  more 
effectively  than  socialists  or  communists 
...”  I think  that  both  the  negative  and 
the  positive  parts  of  this  statement  are 
correct.  The  intransigeance  of  the  Ger- 
man church  is  significant  and  a proof  of 
the  fact  that  a church  which  maintains 
a shred  of  its  vitality  will  never  be  cap- 
tured completely  by  any  political  move- 
ment. 

In  developing  his  theory  of  how  the 
church  is  to  transcend  political  programs 
and  be  free  to  call  attention  to  the  per- 
ennial problems  of  the  human  spirit, 
which  no  political  movement  can  solve, 
Professor  Horton  returns  in  my  opinion 
to  a pretty  consistent  moralistic  liberal- 
ism. He  doesn’t  like  the  class  struggle. 
He  raises  the  question  whether  the  pres- 
ent reviewer  expects  deliverance  from  the 
“body  of  this  death”  by  a class  war  and 
answers  it  by  the  statement,  “Probably 
not.” 

I should  like  to  substitute  the  word 
“Emphatically”  for  “Probably,”  as  far  as 


my  own  opinion  is  concerned.  Yet  I am 
unable  to  understand  his  theory  of  mov- 
ing the  church  out  of  the  class  conflict. 
“When  the  church  identifies  herself  with 
any  political  class  or  social  movement  she 
divides  her  own  fellowship  and  cuts  off 
her  own  power  at  its  source.  When  she 
lends  official  sanction  to  violent  coercion 
. . . she  throws  away  her  own  character- 
istic weapons  which  are  the  weapons  of 
persuasion,”  he  declares. 

From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  lib- 
eral church  has  just  as  much  difficulty 
in  accepting  the  natural  laws  which  re- 
veal themselves  in  social  life  as  the  ortho- 
dox church  has  in  accepting  the  laws 
which  govern  the  physical  world.  It  is 
not  the  business  of  the  church  to  espouse 
the  class  struggle  but  to  accept  it  as  a 
fact,  /’.  c.j  if  she  wants  to  be  realistic. 
The  acceptance  of  a fact  does  not  divide 
the  membership.  The  membership  is 
divided  by  the  fact,  unless  of  course  the 
membership  of  the  church  is  all  or  mostly 
on  one  side.  It  is  not  the  business  of  the 
church  to  espouse  violence,  but  it  is  her 
business  to  be  “realistic”  and  unmask  the 
pretentions  of  privileged  classes  'who  use 
covert  violence  and  claim  moral  superior- 
ity over  underprivileged  classes  who  can- 
not afford  the  luxury  of  covert  violence 
and  may  therefore  on  occasion  use  overt 
violence.  If  the  church  is  to  have  a re- 
demptive influence  in  the  class  struggle 
it  will  have  to  look  at  it  not  from  the  per- 
spective of  liberal  and  middle  class  mor- 
ality but  from  the  perspective  of  absolute 
Christian  morality,  under  which  the  paci- 
fists middle  classes  will  be  condemned 
as  completely  as  the  revolutionary  classes. 
If  the  church  wants  to  bear  testimony  to 
the  dangers  which  lurk  in  all  forms  of 
coercion  and  violence  let  her  return  to 
asceticism  and  give  a pure  testimony 
against  it.  The  pseudo  pacifism  of  privi- 
leged classes  allows  our  middle  class 
churches  to  say  too  easily,  “I  thank  thee 
God  that  I am  not  as  other  men  are,  ex- 
tortioners, unjust,  adulterers,  or  even  as 
this  revolutionist.” 

The  same  return  to  a supposedly  dis- 
avowed liberalism  is  manifest  in  Profes- 
sor Horton’s  suggestion  of  the  adoption 
of  Major  Douglas’  social  credit  scheme 
as  a program  of  minimum  social  right- 
eousness for  the  church.  Whether  the 
social  credit  is  really  a step  in  the  direc- 
tion of  social  justice  is  a question  for  spe- 
cialists to  decide.  My  own  conviction  is 
that  all  of  these  efforts  to  arrive  at  justice 
by  tampering  with  credit  in  order  to  avoid 
the  necessity  of  tampering  with  the  prop- 
erty system  are,  however  well  meant,  de- 
lusions. Technocracy  and  inflationary 
proposals  are  in  the  same  category.  To 
ask  the  church  to  adopt  such  specific 
proposals  is  to  commit  the  old  fallacy 
of  flight  into  some  moralistic  substitute 
for  the  realities  of  social  life.  Human 
society  does  not  conform  to  the  canons 
of  a high  morality,  on  either  the  conser- 
vative or  the  radical  side;  or  if  you  will, 
on  either  the  German  or  the  French  side. 
If  is  not  the  business  of  the  church  to  ad- 


vance some  liberal  substitute  for  the  rig- 
ors of  political  life.  It  is  her  business 
to  keep  all  of  life  under  the  tension  of 
the  law  of  love. 

These  criticisms  do  not  qualify  my  very 
great  appreciation  of  the  services  Profes- 
sor Horton  has  rendered  in  writing  his 
book.  The  disintegration  of  liberalism  has 
presented  us  all  with  a very  difficult  prob- 
lem. Many  of  us  agree  that  neithet 
Barthianism  or  communism  are  the  way 
out  for  us.  In  finding  a way  to  a more 
solid  theological  footing  in  our  day  most 
of  us  are  still  in  serious  disagreement, 
once  we  have  passed  beyond  our  common 
disavowal  of  extreme  positions.  Professor 
Horton’s  volume  is  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  the  task  of  working  out  an  ulti- 
mate common  position  for  the  liberal 
evangelical  Protestant  church. — Reinhold 
Niebuhr,  in  The  Inter  collegian. 


Honor  Pledge  In 


Following  the  recent  student  referen- 
dum on  the  subject,  the  faculty  has  voted 
to  reinstate  the  written  honor  pledge, 
familiar  to  many  a student  of  the  crass 
twenties. 

Neophytes  of  the  thirties  must  now 
learn  to  clip  their  time  by  five  seconds, 
as  they'  scribble  and  sign,  “I  have  neither 
given  nor  received  aid  in  this  examina- 
tion,” at  the  end  of  every  blue-book. 


L.  L.  S.  Fellowship 


Alumnae  of  L.  L.  S.  who  have  been 
out  of  college  for  at  least  two  years  and 
who  are  interested  in  applying  for  the 
Adelia  A.  Field  Johnston  Fellowship  for 
graduate  study  next  year,  are  reminded 
that  applications  must  be  in  the  hands  of 
Professor  R.  A.  Jell iffe  by  March  15. 

The  conditions  of  the  grant  are,  that 
the  student  be  eligible  for  graduate  work 
according  to  the  usual  standards,  and 
that  she  have  some  definite  aim  in  view, 
towards  which  her  work  is  planned. 
Previous  experience  is  also  desirable. 


Music  Conference 


A three-day  conference  of  high  school 
music  supervisors  and  students,  conducted 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Northeastern 
Ohio  School  Music  Association,  is  sched- 
uled for  the  Campus  March  8-10. 

The  conference  will  be  in  the  nature 
of  a “clinic”  on  methods  of  handling  high 
school  music  problems. 


Chapel  Speeches 

The  business  of  mimeographing  Chapel 
speeches,  started  last  year  by  Richard 
Adams  ’34,  has  been  transferred  to  Allen 
Bailey  and  Winfield  Doyle  of  the  Class 
of  1936.  Any  alumni  interested  in  pro- 
curing Chapel  speeches  during  the  sec- 
ond semester  should  communicate  with 
either  Doyle  or  Bailey  at  Noah  Hall. 
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Fund  Contributors 
in  January 

Non-Graduates 

Elizabeth  Linn  Shaver  c’oi-’oz,  Mrs. 
C.  G.  Woodbury. 

Class  of  1875 
Althea  R.  Sherman. 

Class  of  1880 
Watson  E.  Boise. 

Class  of  1882 
Dan  F.  Bradley. 

Class  of  1891 
Alice  Jones  Emery. 

Class  of  1892 
Cora  L.  Swift. 

Class  of  1896 
Charlotte  M.  Versoy. 

Class  of  1897 
Lena  B.  Tomson. 

Class  of  1899 
J.  Merle  Davis. 

Class  of  1905 

Elizabeth  Bartlett,  Ross  W.  Sanderson. 

Class  of  1906 

Mary  E.  Marks,  E.  Faith  Parmelee, 
Lucy  Hopkins  Slack. 

Class  of  1907 

Mabel  E.  Bronson,  Hiram  S.  Caldwell, 
E.  Harold  Geer. 

Class  of  1908 

Charles  W.  Ferris,  Mary  Purcell  Les- 
ter, Stella  Eikenberry  Risinger. 

Class  of  1909 

Georgina  B.  Allison,  Adol  Nixon  Ru- 
bin, Vera  M.  Wiswall. 

Class  of  1910 

Norma  S.  Hazeltine,  Margaret  Brad- 
shaw McGee,  Oliver  M.  Richards. 

Class  of  1911 

Helen  G.  Johnson,  Adena  Miller  Rich. 

Class  of  1912 

Mary  B.  Hulsizer,  C.  Elma  Pratt, 
Hazel  Race  Scott. 

Class  of  1913 

Beth  Peck  Lincoln,  Elizabeth  J.  Mc- 
Cloy,  William  A.  McIntosh,  Lloyd  H. 
Mattson. 

Class  of  1914 

Stella  M.  Collins,  Marguerite  F.  Hall, 
Ruth  Anderson  Tooze. 

Class  of  1915 

Warren  W.  Cline,  (m),  Jane  A.  Hilson, 
Anna  May  Hughes,  Dana  Humphrey 
Johnson,  Samuel  G.  Kurtz,  Augusta  Mc- 
Kitrick  McIntosh. 

Class  of  1916 

Pauline  Munson  Claggett,  Gertrude 
Graves  Hess,  L.  May  Rccher,  Grace  L. 
Schauffler,  Paul  D.  Williams. 

Class  of  1917 

Ralph  P.  Claggett,  Florence  A.  Hiatt, 
Feme  A.  Tudehope,  Margaret  M.  War- 
dell. 

Class  of  1918 

Gertrude  Williams  Moll,  Alice  S.  Nutt. 

Cl.ASS  OF  1919 

Agnes  Vanatta  Gustave!,  Kathryn 
Scheid  Taylor. 

Class  of  1020 
Helen  L.  Carter. 

Class  of  1921 

Kathryn  Knowlton,  Marian  Warren 
Moore,  Glenway  W.  Nethercut,  Hugh  V. 
Wilson. 

Class  of  1923 

Geraldine  Satchell  Dillingham,  Evelyn 
Heacox  Wilson. 

Class  of  1924 

Martha  0.  Leslie,  Frances  Moore  Mc- 
Donald. 


Class  of  1926 

Harold  B.  Ingalls,  Harris  E.  Phipps, 
Helen  Templeton  Young. 

Class  of  1931 
Elizabeth  S.  Hanson. 

Class  of  1932 
Robert  M.  Largent. 

Class  of  1933 

Margaret  W.  Ayrault,  D.  Louise  Bush- 
yager,  Charlotte  E.  Diehl,  Edward  S. 
Claflin,  Carolyn  I.  Garner,  Archibald 
McLeod,  Edith  Williams. 

Class  of  1934 

Doris  L.  Flierl,  Charles  J.  Krister, 
Robbins  Strong. 


Shansi  Representative 

Josephine  Hamilton,  a senior  in  school 
music  in  the  Conservatory  of  Music,  has 
been  named  sole  representative  of  the 
Class  of  1935  to  go  to  Shansi  next  year. 
A Massachusetts  girl,  Miss  Hamilton  is 
president  of  the  Campus  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
this  year,  a member  of  the  Women’s  Sen- 
ate, the  executive  committee  of  the  Wo- 
men’s League,  the  Joint  Council,  and  the 
vespers  committee.  In  Shansi  she  will 
teach  school  music  and  English. 

In  view  of  the  “one  candidate”  policy, 
man  or  woman,  tentatively  adopted  this 
fall,  the  committee  was  faced  with  an 
unusually  difficult  task  in  the  selection 
of  a representative.  In  order  that  the 
number  of  representatives  in  the  field  may 
not  be  reduced  during  1935-36,  either 
Gertrude  Cheney  or  Joseph  Hamilton, 
1933  representatives  whose  term  expires 
in  June,  will  remain  an  extra  year. 

The  annual  Shansi  Day  exercises  were 
held  on  January  15.  Mr.  T.  K.  Li,  head 
of  the  Industrial  Department  in  Shansi, 
and  now  in  this  country  on  a two-year 
scholarship,  brought  greetings  from  Ober- 
lin-in-China.  Spoken  in  Chinese,  they 
were  translated  phrase  by  phrase  by  Betty 
James  ’32.  Miss  W.  H.  Ch’en  discussed 
educational  trends  in  China;  and  the 
Shansi  Day  address  was  delivered  by 
Dean  T.  W.  Graham. 

The  customary  luncheon  was  held  at 
noon,  and  in  the  evening  Mr.  Herbert 
Clarence  White,  traveler  and  lecturer, 
spoke  on  “High  Lights  of  Chinese  Civil- 
ization.” 


Band  To  Broadcast 

On  Sunday,  February  io,  the  Oberlin 
Concert  Band  will  broadcast  over  Sta- 
tion WHK,  Cleveland,  from  10:30  to 
11:00  a.  m.,  Eastern  Standard  Time.  Di- 
rected by  Mr.  Arthur  L.  Williams,  they 
will  present  many  of  the  numbers  listed 
for  the  national  high  school  band  contest 
this  year. 

Monday,  January  28,  the  CBS  network 
carried  a national  broadcast  of  the  Con- 
servatory woodwind  quintet,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  George  Wain.  Included 
in  the  half-hour  program  were  the  four 
required  numbers  in  the  North  Central 
Ensemble  Festival  to  be  held  in  Indian- 
apolis in  March. 


Josephine  Hamilton 

On  Lecture  Tour 


Anna  Louise  Strong  ’05  is  in  the  United 
States  on  a two-month  lecture  tour,  hav- 
ing arrived  in  New  York  January  5.  A 
book,  on  her  thirteen  years  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  is  to  be  published  by  Henry  Holt. 

Observant  readers  of  the  January  At- 
lantic will  have  noted  the  name  of  Anna 
Louise  Strong  in  the  article,  Finale  in 
Moscow t in  the  “Youth  and  Revolution” 
series  by  Vincent  Sheehan.  Miss  Strong, 
the  wife  of  Joel  Shubin,  is  one  of  the  edi- 
tors of  the  Moscow  Daily  News. 

Admissions  Experiment 


Oberlin  is  one  of  approximately  250 
colleges  who  have  agreed  to  cooperate  in 
an  interesting  experiment  in  college  ad- 
missions, beginning  in  the  fall  of  1936. 
Thirty  strong  high  schools  distributed 
throughout  the  country  embarked  in  1932 
on  a program  of  progressive  education 
which  involved  a restudy  of  their  curri- 
culum and  teaching  methods,  with  an  en- 
deavor to  fit  education  more  to  the  needs 
of  the  individual  student  than  to  college 
entrance  requirements. 

The  cooperating  colleges,  among  them 
Oberlin,  have  agreed  to  accept  a limited 
number  of  graduates  of  these  thirty 
schools  without  regard  to  the  fulfillment 
of  entrance  requirements  or  entrance  ex- 
aminations, on  recommendation  of  the 
principal  together  with  a carefully  re- 
corded history  of  the  student’s  school  life. 
The  experiment  is  sponsored  by  the  Pro- 
gressive Education  Association. 
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Edward  B.  Haskell  Dies; 
The  Haskells  And  Bulgaria 


The  Rev.  Edward  B.  Haskell  t’91  died 
at  his  home  in  Claremont,  Calif.,  Janu- 
ary 9,  after  a brief  illness.  He  was  69 
years  old. 

Dr.  Haskell  spent  his  working  life  as 
a missionary  of  the  American  Board  in 
the  Balkan  peninsula.  His  retirement 
last  spring  severed  an  extraordinary 
family  connection  with  Bulgaria  that 
lasted,  with  the  exception  of  one  brief 
interval,  for  almost  three  quarters  of  a 
century.  During  that  period  the  Haskell 
family  -was  conspicuously  identified  with 
the  development  of  Bulgaria  from  a 
Turkish  province  into  an  independent 
nation. 

Born  in  Bulgaria,  the  son  of  mission- 
ary parents,  Edward  Haskell  was  grad- 
uated from  Marietta  College  and  Ober- 
lin  Theological  Seminary.  Shortly  before 
sailing  for  Bulgaria  in  1891  he  married 
Miss  Martha  Miller  of  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa, 
an  Oberlin  student.  After  her  death  he 
married  Miss  Elizabeth  Froehlich  of 
Switzerland,  who  with  nine  children 
survives  him. 

Dr.  Haskell  first  taught  for  several 
years  in  the  American  Agricultural  In- 
stitute at  Salonika.  Later  he  became  pres- 
ident of  the  American  School  at  Samo- 
kov,  Bulgaria,  now  the  American  Col- 
lege at  Sofia. 

After  a study  of  the  Danish  folk 
schools  and  a visit  to  Denmark  in  1928, 
he  and  Mrs.  Haskell  founded  a folk 
school  in  the  village  of  Pordim,  Bul- 
garia, for  the  training  of  peasant  young 
men  and  women  in  agriculture  and  do- 
mestic science.  The  school  was  regarded 
as  a model  institution  throughout  the 
Balkan  States  and  was  visited  by  official 
delegations  from  the  surrounding  nations 
with  a view  to  introducing  its  principles 
in  their  educational  systems.  When  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Haskell  retired  last  spring,  the 
Bulgarian  government  took  over  the 
school. 

In  recognition  of  their  services  to  Bul- 
garia the  government  made  Dr.  Haskell 
a commander  of  the  Order  of  Civic 
Merit,  and  Mrs.  Haskell  a dame  of  the 
same  order.  The  village  of  Pordim  con- 
ferred its  citizenship  upon  them  and 
named  the  street  leading  to  the  folk 
school,  Haskell  street. 

On  their  return  to  America  last  sum- 
mer Dr.  and  Mrs.  Haskell  visited  Ober- 
lin and  then  went  to  Claremont  to  make 
their  home. 

The  connection  of  the  Haskell  family 
with  Bulgaria  began  a generation  earlier, 
when  Dr.  Edward  Haskell’s  father,  Dr. 
Henry  C.  Haskell,  a graduate  of  Wil- 
liams College  and  Andover  Theological 
Seminary,  and  his  wife,  Margaret  Bell 
Haskell,  went  to  Bulgaria  as  mission- 
aries under  the  American  Board  in  1862. 
There  he  helped  establish  a pioneer 
school  for  higher  education  which  after- 


ward became  the  American  College.  For 
many  years  he  served  as  its  president. 
After  their  retirement  from  Bulgaria  in 
1911  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Haskell  made  their 
home  in  Oberlin.  After  his  death  three 
years  later  the  Bulgarian  minister  of  edu- 
cation sent  Mrs.  Haskell  a formal  letter 
in  recognition  of  her  husband’s  services 
to  Bulgarian  education.  Mrs.  Haskell 
died  in  1925. 

Their  daughter,  Miss  Mary  M.  Has- 
kell, also  born  in  Bulgaria,  was  gradu- 
ated from  Oberlin  College  in  1889.  The 
next  year  she  went  to  Bulgaria  as  an 
American  Board  missionary,  and  taught 
in  the  American  School  for  Girls  at 
Samokov.  In  the  Balkan  wars  she 
served  as  a Red  Cross  nurse.  When  the 
Turks  recaptured  Adrianople,  the  hospi- 
tal staff  fled,  and  Miss  Haskell  alone  re- 
mained with  the  patients.  She  trans- 
ferred them  from  the  Red  Cross  to  the 
Red  Crescent,  accompanied  them  as  pris- 
oners to  Constantinople,  and  later  ar- 
ranged for  their  exchange.  For  her  serv- 
ices in  the  wars  she  was  decorated  by  the 
Bulgarian  government. 

She  returned  to  America  in  191S,  es- 
tablished Neighborhood  House  in  Lorain, 
Ohio,  and  for  several  years  was  its  head 
resident.  In  recent  years  she  has  made 
her  home  in  California. 

The  Haskell  family  has  had  as  long 
a connection  with  Oberlin  as  with  Bul- 
garia. In  the  ’50’s  Dr.  Henry  C.  Haskell 
spent  a year  in  the  Oberlin  preparatory 
department.  As  has  been  said,  his  daugh- 
ter, Mary,  was  graduated  from  Oberlin 
College,  his  son,  Edward,  from  the  Sem- 
inary, while  a second  son,  Henry  J. 
Haskell,  now  editor  of  the  Kansas  City 
Star,  was  graduated  from  Oberlin  Col- 
lege in  1896.  Four  children  of  Edward 
Llaskell,  James,  Douglas,  Margaret  and 
Edward,  also  were  graduated  from  Ober- 
lin or  have  studied  here. 


Faculty  Exhibit 


Three  members  of  the  Fine  Arts  fac- 
ulty were  given  the  first  art  exhibition  of 
1935  in  Oberlin,  from  January  4 through 
the  eighteenth.  Margaret  Schauffler  ’18, 
returning  after  a year’s  work  in  New 
York  City  under  William  O.  Forrest,  held 
the  place  of  honor,  exhibiting  a number 
of  oils,  still-life  and  landscape.  Of  ad- 
ded interest  was  the  fact  that  the  frame 
for  each  picture  had  been  made  by  Miss 
Schauffler  herself. 

Miss  Jessie  B.  Trefethcn  exhibited  a 
group  of  water-colors,  done  in  Maine  and 
in  Canada,  and  a group  of  portraits  in 
charcoal.  William  Brown  ’27-’29,  junior 
member  of  the  Department,  showed  land- 
scape drawings  in  water-colors,  and  a 
few  imaginative  studies  in  the  modern 
manner. 


Metta  Libis  Dies 


Mrs.  Metta  M.  Libis  ’97,  founder,  and 
for  nearly  a quarter  of  a century  head, 
of  the  Chicago  College  Preparatory 
School,  died  of  pneumonia  at  her  home  in 
Chicago  on  December  31.  She  was  68 
years  old. 

Metta  Maud  Miller  was  the  daughter 
of  Ellen  Page  (a  third  cousin  of  Marshall 
Field)  and  of  George  W.  Miller,  a Meth- 
odist minister.  She  began  post-graduate 
work  at  the  University  of  Chicago  in 
1904,  and  soon  became  known  as  a mu- 
sician as  well  as  scholar.  She  was 
organist  at  Mandel  Hall,  and  at  various 
times  held  the  position  of  organist  in 
several  Chicago  churches. 

After  teaching  at  the  Chicago  Latin 
School  and  at  the  Chicago  Piano  College, 
Mrs.  Libis  decided  to  found  a school  of 
her  own  where  serious  students  might 
enter,  regardless  of  age  or  previous  train- 
ing, and  prepare  for  the  career  of  their 
choice. 

Mrs.  Libis  is  survived  by  a son,  Har- 
old S.,  of  Painter,  Va. 


Oberlin  Men  in  Physi- 
cal Education 

Director  C.  W.  Savage  of  the  Athletic 
Department  reports  that  as  usual,  the  an- 
nual meetings  of  the  National  Collegiate 
Athletic  Association,  the  College  Physical 
Education  Association,  the  Student  Health 
Association,  and  the  American  Football 
Coaches  Association,  all  held  in  New 
York  during  the  holidays,  resembled  noth- 
ing so  much  as  an  Oberlin  reunion. 

Besides  Director  Savage  ’93,  Dr.  W. 
R.  Morrison  ’io,  Dr.  R.  W.  Bradshaw 
’18,  Dr.  J.  H.  Nichols  *ii,  and  Coach 
Lysle  K.  Butler  ’25  of  the  Oberlin  fac- 
ulty, the  following  alumni  attended  as 
members  of  the  faculty  of  other  schools: 
Dr.  Edwin  Fauver  ’99,  U.  of  Rochester; 
Dr.  Edgar  Fauver  ’99,  Connecticut  Wes- 
leyan; Dr.  D.  B.  Reed  ’03,  U.  of  Chi- 
cago; Dr.  J.  F.  Williams  ’09,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia;  T.  N.  Metcalf  ’12, 
U.  of  Chicago;  Elmer  Henderson  ’12,  U. 
of  Oklahoma;  Willis  O.  Hunter  ’15,  U.  of 
Southern  California;  C.  D.  Giauque  ’i 6, 
Boston  University;  A.  G.  Wheeler  ’22, 
Amherst  College;  Frederick  J.  I loiter 
’29,  Amherst  College;  A.  R.  Winters  ’23, 
Hamilton  College;  M.  A.  Weber  ’25, 

Hamilton  College;  Dr.  Harry  R.  Mc- 
Phee  ’17,  Princeton  University;  Dr.  Lu- 
man  Tenney  ’18,  Princeton  University; 
M.  C.  Mileham  ’26,  U.  of  Cincinnati; 
Roman  Speegle  ’25,  U.  of  Rochester; 
Udell  II.  Stallings  ’22,  Ridgewood,  New 
Jersey;  A.  C.  Poe,  Jr.,  ’26,  U.  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Two  former  members  of  the  Oberlin 
College  faculty  were  also  in  attendance, 
Professor  W.  L.  Hughes  of  Teachers 
College,  Columbia,  and  Albert  E.  Lumley 
of  Amherst  College. 
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Ithaca  Meets 


Oberlin  alumni,  “ex”  and  “in-laws,” 
some  twenty-eight  strong,  attended  an  in- 
formal supper  at  the  home  of  the  Law- 
rence H.  MacDaniels  '12  (Frances  Coch- 
ran ’12),  on  January  20.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Kern  Schoepfle  ’27  (Ruth  Estabrook  ’2 6), 
who  have  been  serving  as  joint  chairmen 
of  the  Ithaca  group  this  past  year,  turned 
over  their  job  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Karl 
Cowan  ’ 12,  with  Janice  Deringer  '28  as 
secretary-treasurer. 

Besides  the  above  named,  those  present 
at  the  meeting  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Le- 
Roy  Barnes  ’2 6 (Lucy  Crittenden  ’23- 
’25)  ; Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  C.  Curtis 
(Anna  Schwartz  ’24)  ; Robert  E.  Cush- 
man ’ii;  Ella  M.  Cushman  ’o6-’o8 ; 
David  Edwards  ’34;  Katherine  C.  Ed- 
wards ,3i-,33;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seymour 
Garrett  (Katherine  Daugherty  ’03)  ; Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Paul  Gilbert  ’29  (Peggy  Shea 
’30)  ; Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Ramsay  m’28 
(Aletha  Tuttle  c’28-’29)  ; Lois  Schoonover 
’34;  Robert  L.  Smith  ’33;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edward  Tenney  ’23  (Irene  Gray  c’23)  ; 
Robert  E.  Tuttle  ’32;  Marian  L.  Warren 
’22  and  Mrs.  Warren. 


Chicago  Women 


Musicales  have  long  been  highlights  in 
the  history  of  the  Oberlin  Women’s  Club 
of  Chicago;  and  noteworthy  among  musi- 
cales was  that  constituting  the  January 
meeting  of  the  Club.  The  meeting  was 
held  Saturday,  January  12,  at  the  home 
of  Roselle  Bezazian  (’31,  c’32),  6213 

Winthrop  Ave.,  Chicago,  and  the  artists 
were  Miss  Bezazian  and  Susan  Shedd 
Hemingway  c’32. 

Although  Mrs.  Hemingway  majored  in 
organ,  she  is  a pianist  of  no  mean  abil- 
ity, and  Miss  Bezazian  is  an  artist  of 
whom  Oberlin  may  well  be  proud.  Mrs. 
Hemingway  played  a Dohnanyi  Rhapso- 
dic, Schumann  Romance,  and  Godard’s 
V enetian  Barcarole ; Miss  Bezazian  the 
Bach  Preludes  in  B flat  minor  and  E 
flat  minor,  a Brahms  Intermezzo  and  the 
Ballade  in  A minor,  the  Largo  and 
Finale  from  the  Chopin  Sonata  in  B 
flat  minor  and  a Chopin  Berceuse,  con- 
cluding with  the  arrangement  for  piano 
of  the  Magic  Fire  Music  from  Wagner. 
Arrangements  were  made  by  a committee 
of  which  M.  Alice  Ward  ’15  was  chair- 
man. 

Preceding  the  musicale  a short  business 
meeting  was  held,  at  which  Mrs.  Adcna 
Miller  Rich  ’11  presided.  A cousin  of 
Miss  Bezazian,  Miss  Arpine  Mardiginan, 
spoke  briefly  of  her  impressions  on  a re- 
cent visit  to  Turkey. 


Wilkins  In  Florida 

Unable  to  regain  strength  after  his  re- 
cent illness,  President  Wilkins  has  gone 
to  Florida  for  a long  rest.  He  does  not 
expect  to  return  to  Oberlin  before  the 
early  part  of  April, 


The  Cheneys  Report 


Ralph  L.  Cheney  ’98,  who  has  just  re- 
turned with  Mrs.  Frances  Stiles  Cheney 
’oi  from  a trip  around  the  world,  writes: 
“Our  two  weeks  at  Oberlin-in-Shansi 
gave  us  deep  satisfaction.  The  school, 
under  the  enthusiastic  leadership  of  Dr. 
Y.  P.  Mci,  Acting  President,  appears  to 
be  making  fine  progress.  We  were  much 
impressed  with  the  practical  service  ren- 
dered through  the  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial departments  looking  toward  a great- 
er improvement  of  rural  economic  condi- 
tions. The  representatives  from  Oberlin 
are  doing  a fine  piece  of  work.  They 
are  enthusiastic,  hard-working,  resource- 
ful and  sane,  and  the  College  may  be 
justly  proud  of  them.  There  is  abund- 
ant evidence  of  the  very  successful  work 
carried  on  so  many  years  by  Dr.  Will- 
oughby Hemingway  ’98,  and  of  the  deep 
affection  with  which  he  is  remembered 
by  the  people  of  Taiku.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cheney  report  many 
happy  encounters  with  Oberlin  people  in 
Hawaii,  Japan,  China,  Manila,  Egypt 
and  Palestine. 

Mr.  Cheney  was  given  a seven  months’ 
leave  of  absence  by  the  Directors  of  the 
New  Haven  Young  Men’s  Christian  As- 
sociation upon  the  completion  of  ten  years’ 
service. 


Learned  Societies 


“From  Oberlin  to  Oberlin”  is  the  exper- 
ience of  the  Music  Teachers  National  As- 
sociation, at  least  in  the  matter  of  presi- 
dents. Meeting  in  Milwaukee  during  the 
holidays,  it  elected  Mr.  Frederic  B.  Stiven 
c’07  of  the  University  of  Illinois  to  suc- 
ceed Professor  Karl  W.  Gehrkens  of  the 
Oberlin  School  Music  Department,  retir- 
ing head. 

Other  Oberlinites  taking  part  in  the 
program  were  George  S.  Dickinson  ’09, 
c’10  of  Vassar,  Helen  L.  Schwin  c’i3-’i4, 
’30-’3i,  of  Western  Reserve,  George  P. 
Jackson  of  Vanderbilt,  a member  of  the 
Oberlin  faculty  from  1910  to  1912,  and 
Arthur  L.  Williams  ’25,  c’25,  now  of  the 
faculty. 

In  connection  with  the  meetings  of  the 
M.  T.  N.  A.  was  held  a meeting  of  the 
National  Association  of  Schools  of  Music. 
Director  Frank  FI.  Shaw  and  Professor 
Gehrkens  are  among  the  officials.  James 
FI.  Hall  ’14  and  George  Lillich  of  the 
Conservatory  faculty  are  members  f 
standing  committees  of  the  M.  T.  N.  A. 

Oberlin  alumni  also  had  their  part  in 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Political  Science  Association  in  Chicago. 
Conference  chairmen  and  discussion  lead- 
ers included  Robert  E.  Cushman  ’ 1 1 of 
Cornell  University;  Luther  Gulick  ’14  of 
the  Institute  of  Public  Administration; 
Oscar  Jaszi  of  the  Oberlin  faculty;  Will- 
iam E.  Mosher  ’99  of  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity; Sophronisba  P.  Breckinridge  h’19, 
University  of  Chicago;  Arnold  Zurcher 
’24  of  New  York  University;  and  Mrs. 
Adena  Miller  Rich  ’u  of  Hull  House. 


Fourth  Generation 
Langston 

The  Langston  in  Oberlin’s  present  fresh- 
man class  belongs  not  to  the  third  but  to 
the  fourth  Oberlin  generation.  His  great 
grandfather,  John  Mercer  Langston,  re- 
ceived his  A.B.  degree  here  in  1849,  his 
Master’s  degree  in  1852,  and  graduated 
from  the  Theological  Seminary  in  1853. 
Gifted  as  an  orator,  he  was  one  of  the 
Wellington  rescuers,  and  made  a thrilling 
speech  at  the  climax  of  that  famous  case. 

The  second  Oberlin  generation  of  Lang- 
stons was  Arthur  Desaline,  A.B.  ’77,  A.M. 
’86.  In  the  third  generation  were  John 
Mercer  ’01,  Carroll  Napier  ’03.  Carroll 
Napier,  Jr.,  will  graduate  with  the  Class 
of  1938. 


Detroit  Auction 


On  the  night  of  Saturday,  December 
8th,  the  Detroit  group  met  at  the  home 
of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  E.  Simpson  ’99 
(Anne  Patton  c’99).  A potluck  supper 
preceded  the  advertised  “Xmas”  party. 
With  our  genial  Doctor  host  as  Santa, 
it  was  bound  to  be  the  success  it  was. 

Proceedings  were  much  enlivened  (and 
the  club  exchequer  benefited)  by  the 
nickel  auction  (75c  limit)  conducted  by 
Clarke  Brown.  Many  of  the  attractively 
wrapped  packages  produced  such  spirited 
bidding  that  the  arbitrary  limit  was  fre- 
quently exceeded — all  for  a good  cause. 
The  social  committee,  headed  by  Louise 
Harrington  Busey  ’26,  certainly  deserves 
much  credit  for  the  fun  and  fellowship 
that  was  so  evident. — R.  W.  S. 


Dallas  Gets  Together 


Professor  Harold  Flart  Todd  c’o8-’io 
and  Mrs.  Todd  of  the  S.M.A.  school  of 
music  in  Dallas,  Texas,  entertained  Ober- 
lin alumni  at  a combination  Christmas 
and  birthday  party  during  the  holidays. 

Guests  of  honor  were  Portia  Mickey 
of  the  Oberlin  library  staff,  who  was 
visiting  her  brother  and  his  family;  and 
Althea  Heimbach  T8  of  Wisconsin  and 
her  sister,  who  were  guests  of  the  Frank 
McDonalds  (Margaret  Heimbach  ’29). 

Other  Oberlinites  present  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  T.  Lee  (Isabel  Brown  c’22- 
’25);  the  McDonalds;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. 
B.  Biggers  (Virginia  Blackwood 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Granville  B.  Lane  (Eliza- 
beth Gaston  ’20)  ; Dr.  and  Mrs.  James 
M.  Pattee  (Edith  Christie  T6)  ; Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  H.  Wood  (Anne  C.  Wood 
’ 1 7”’  18)  ; Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  B.  Com- 
stock ’05;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  V.  V.  Waite 
’05-T0  (Mary  Chamberlain  c’o6-’io)  ; 
Rev.  and  Mrs.  J.  Lloyd  Smith  t’97  ( Em- 
ma Van  Tyne  c’88-’9i)  ; Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Lewis  Chafer  ’88-’9 1 (Ella  Case  c’89- 
’93)  ; Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marvin  Sledge  (Cora 
Walton  ’15)  ; Mrs.  Ernest  E.  Leise/" 
(Elva  Krehbiel  ’12);  anil  her  father, 
Rev.  H.  P.  Krehbiel  t’97. 
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Oberlin  in  Germany  Alumni  News 


Dear  Friends: 

Last  April  we  moved  from  Ruessles- 
heim  to  the  beautiful  Sigerland.  There  is 
a great  deal  of  industry  here  but  not  the 
ugliness  of  the  lower  Rhine,  although  we 
are  only  two  hours’  drive  from  Koeln.  I 
always  feel  as  though  we  are  on  a great 
roller  coaster:  the  road  dips  and  curves, 
curves  and  dips,  bumps  through  villages 
and  then  out  again  on  good  roads  to  keep 
on  sliding  down  hill  until  suddenly  the 
spires,  bridges  and  the  river  bring  us  to 
a halt.  Even  though  I have  been  here 
six  years,  I always  thrill  to  the  wonder 
of  the  old,  old  and  the  very  new  as  I 
find  it  in  the  many  cities  of  Germany. 
I have  been  able  to  travel  with  my  hus- 
band a great  deal  this  past  summer  and 
am  getting  to  know  many  places. 

My  one  great  regret  is  that  I live  so 
far  off  the  beaten  path  that  I never  see 
any  one  who  comes  over  for  study,  the 
summer  or  just  for  the  ride.  I’d  love 
nothing  better  than  the  chance  to  make 
it  worth  your  while  to  call  on  us.  If  I 
had  known  that  Professor  Geiser  was 
anywhere  in  the  land  I would  have  gone 
to  him.  We  are  so  grateful  to  him  for 
his  fine  article  of  understanding  of  the 
present  Germany.  I have  wanted  to 
write  about  the  situation  here  in  the 
last  months,  but  letter  writing  is  my  only 
attempt  at  trying  to  express  myself;  and 
then  I had  the  bewildered  feeling  that 
because  I was  so  localized  I couldn’t  give 
a clear  picture.  The  way  everyone  en- 
ters into  the  giving  for  the  Winter  Bud- 
get against  cold  and  hunger  is  really 
wonderful,  and  in  the  same  spirit  the  dif- 
ferent problems  will  be  worked  out. 
Wherever  we  go  there  is  always  good 
fellowship  and  conversation.  Though 
the  marks  are  scarce  there  is  no  black 
hand  of  fear  gripping  at  the  hearts  of 
men  and  women  as  the  press  would  make 
you  believe.  Life  isn’t  easy  but  there  is 
hope. 

If  you  can  make  me  the  official  or  non- 
official representative  of  the  Oberlin 
Alumni  in  Germany  I’d  be  so  happy; 
and  even  though  I couldn’t  see  everyone 
I would  manage  a card  of  welcome  and 
perhaps  be  of  some  assistance. 

Very  sincerely, 

Natalie  Stapleton  Harten  ’23. 
Muesen  bei  Siegen, 

Westfalen,  Germany 


Kansas  City  Reunion 


Fifty  persons,  including  present  and 
former  Oberlin  students  and  members  of 
their  families,  attended  a tea  given  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  J.  Haskell  at  their 
home  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  December  30. 
The  present  students  were  introduced, 
Mr.  Haskell  gave  a report  on  conditions 
in  the  College  during  the  last  year,  and 
there  were  piano  solos  by  Richard  R. 
Canterbury,  who  studied  at  Oberlin  in 
i9io-’n. 


a’69-’7i — Judge  Edmund  B.  King,  84- 
year-old  dean  of  the  Erie  County  bar, 
died  in  his  home  at  Sandusky,  Ohio,  De- 
cember 30.  Judge  King  became  active  in 
Republican  party  circles  shortly  after  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1873  and  in 
that  year  was  elected  prosecutor  of 
Medina  County.  He  served  one  term  and 
resigned  to  move  to  Sandusky.  He  was 
a presidential  elector  for  the  party  in 
1S88,  when  Benjamin  Harrison  was 
elected  president.  Judge  King  had  not 
held  public  office  since  1899,  when  he 
resigned  as  judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  for 
the  Sixth  Judicial  Circuit  of  Ohio.  He 
had  held  that  position  five  years.  There- 
after he  was  engaged  in  the  private  prac- 
tice of  law  in  Sandusky.  He  was  at  one 
time  president  of  the  Ohio  State  Bar  As- 
sociation, and  was  the  last  of  the  founders 
of  that  organization. 

Judge  King  is  survived  by  his  widow, 
Mrs.  Emma  Hackett  King;  a daughter, 
Mrs.  P.  Graves  of  Hatfield,  Mass.;  three 
grandchildren  and  a great-grandson. 

a’7i-’73 — Miss  Ann  Jeannette  Corlett, 
sister  of  Dr.  William  T.  Corlett,  profes- 
sor emeritus  of  dermatology  at  the  School 
of  Medicine,  Western  Reserve  University, 
died  November  9 at  11015  East  Boulevard 
N.  E.,  her  brother’s  home,  where  she  had 
lived  for  many  years. 

a*72-’74 — Carrie  Witham  Harrison  died 
in  North  Olmsted,  Ohio,  in  December. 

a’72-’75 — Philip  George  Thompson,  a 
Hanson  County,  South  Dakota,  pioneer, 
died  October  26  at  the  home  of  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  John  O’Donald  of  Emery, 
South  Dakota.  Mr.  Thompson  had  been 
failing  in  health  for  some  time.  Mr. 
Thompson  was  born  October  4,  1852,  near 
Greenoak,  Mich.;  he  attended  Oberlin 
College  and  was  graduated  in  1876  from 
the  State  Normal  School  at  Ypsilanti, 
Mich.  He  taught  for  several  years  prior 
to  going  to  South  Dakota  in  1879.  He 
took  a timber  claim  near  Emery,  and 
after  making  final  proof  on  his  land,  he 
again  taught  school  for  a number  of 
years,  being  one  of  the  pioneer  teachers 
of  Hanson  County. 

Mr.  Thompson  is  survived  by  five 
children,  Earnest  E.  Thompson,  Canton, 
S.  D.;  Gaylord  E.  Thompson,  Sawtelle, 
Calif.;  Bertram  Thompson  and  Mrs. 
Tohn  O’Donald,  with  whom  he  made  his 
home,  of  Emery.;  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Carl- 
son of  Alexandria.  S.  D.  He  also  leaves 
two  sisters — Dr.  Mary  Lowrey  of  Berke- 
ley. Calif.,  and  Mrs.  W.  A.  Oughterson 
of  Stuart,  Florida. 

’74. — Rev.  Frank  T.  Lee  died  June  n 
in  Claremont,  Calif.  He  received  his 
Bachelor  of  Divinity  degree  from  Yale 
University  in  1877  and  Wheaton  College 
bestowed  upon  him  in  1008  the  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  Mr.  Lee 
was  ordained  December  t8,  1877,  in 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin;  he  served  as  pas- 
tor of  Congregational  churches  in  Sparta, 
Wis.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Chicago, 
Evanston,  Milburn  and  Maywood,  111. 
From  1008  until  ion  he  served  as  dean 
and  professor  of  Biblical  literature  and 
Christian  theology  in  Washburn  College. 
He  was  Bible  extension  lecturer  and  in- 
structor in  Biblical  literature  in  Atlanta 
from  1913-1919.  During  the  vear  1878- 
79  Mr.  Lee  was  an  associate  editor  of  the 
Conqreqationalist.  He  was  the  author  of 
a number  of  books  dealing  with  religious 


subjects,  including  “Popular  Misconcep- 
tions of  Christian  Faith  and  Life,”  “Side 
Lights  on  the  Bible,”  and  “The  New 
Testament  Period  and  its  Leaders.”  Mr. 
Lee  is  survived  by  Mrs.  Lee  and  a son, 
Harold  Canfield  Lee. 

’78 — Charles  M.  Rice  died  at  Tabor, 
Iowa,  November  19,  1934.  Mr.  Rice  was 
born  near  Amherst,  Ohio,  June  29,  185/). 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  after  his 
graduation  from  Oberlin,  and  for  a time 
practiced  law  in  Ashtabula  County.  For 
many  years  he  was  editor  of  the  South- 
west Iowan,  published  at  Malvern,  Iowa. 
He  served  a term  as  mayor  of  Tabor.  Mr. 
Rice  was  twice  married  and  is  survived 
by  his  second  wife  and  two  daughters. 

a’8i-’92 — Rev.  Frank  A.  Cozad,  retired 
Presbvterian  minister,  died  in  Grove  City, 
Pa.,  December  26.  He  had  held  pastor- 
ates at  Harlansburg,  Enon  Valley  and 
Bull  Creek,  Pa.,  and  Mechanicstown  and 
Petersburg,  Ohio. 

c’82-’83 — Elvadore  R.  Fancher,  brother 
of  Millicent  Fancher  Tiffany,  and  gover- 
nor of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Cleve- 
land since  its  establishment  in  1914,  died 
from  a cerebral  hemorrhage  at  his  resid- 
ence, 13901  Shaker  Boulevard,  Shaker 
Heights,  Ohio,  January  16.  His  father, 
Thaddeus  W.  Fancher,  was  enrolled  in 
the  Oberlin  Academy  during  the  year 
1859-1860.  Mr.  Fancher  is  survived  by 
his  wife  and  Mrs.  Tiffany. 

’82-’87 — Announcement  has  been  made 
of  the  engagement  of  Eleanor  Anderson, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  H.  An- 
derson of  West  Newton,  Pa.,  to  Winton 
H.  Brown,  son  of  Mrs.  George  H.  Brown 
(Alma  S.  Davis),  Detroit  Avenue,  Lake- 
wood,  Ohio.  Miss  Anderson  is  a grad- 
uate of  Ohio  Weslevan  University  and 
a member  of  Delta  Gamma  sorority.  Mr. 
Brown  was  graduated  from  Ohio  Wes- 
leyan and  Babson  Institute  in  Boston. 

’83 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  P.  Bemis 

write  from  Santa  Monica,  Calif.:  “As  a 
protection  against  inflation,  we  have  this 
year  (1934)  put  more  of  our  investments 
into  real  estate.  Of  course,  that  is  hard 
work,  but  there  is  a satisfaction  in  get- 
ting splendid  bargains,  and  in  proving 
we  are  still  able  to  do  business  success- 
fully. We  are  both  well;  we  read  a great 
deal  and  loaf  considerably.”  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bemis’  address  is  309  17th  Street. 

c’84-’86 — George  M.  Marshall,  hus- 
band of  Harriet  Ely  Marshall,  died  Jan- 
uary 8 at  his  home,  1819  Spruce  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

’84,  t’87— Dr.  Clarence  A.  Vincent, 
formerly  of  Winter  Park,  Florida,  ac- 
cepted a call  to  the  Community  Church 
at  Miami  Shores  in  November. 

’85 — Solomon  J.  Payne  died  September 
28.  For  a year  following  his  graduation 
from  Oberlin  he  taught  school.  In  1887- 
88  he  took  some  work  in  Oberlin  Theolo- 
gical Seminary;  from  1888  until  1902 
was  engaged  in  agriculture  near  Garretts- 
ville,  Ohio.  He  then  served  as  a rural 
mail  carrier  until  1919  when  he  and  Mrs. 
Payne  moved  to  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich. 
Mr.  Payne  is  survived  by  two  daughters, 
Mrs.  Lura  Payne  Gover  ex’n  and  Mrs. 
Isabel  Payne  Kerker  ’20. 

’86 — Sherman  Thompson  died  May  21, 
*934-  With  the  exception  of  five  years 
spent  in  Alabama,  practically  his  entire 
life  after  graduation  was  spent  on  a 
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farm  in  Urbnna,  Ohio,  where  he  was  en- 
gaged in  stock  raising  and  shipping.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Ohio  Legislature 
for  two  terms.  Mr.  Thompson  is  survived 
by  his  wife  and  one  daughter,  Ned 
Elizabeth. 

a»86-’88— Mrs.  Lucy  Cooley  Blenkhorn 
was  killed  January  2 by  an  automobile 
at  Dover  Center,  Ohio.  She  is  survived 
by  two  sons,  Henry  and  Edward,  and  a 
brother,  George  L.  Cooley. 

’91 — Max  F.  Millikan,  son  of  Dr.  Rob- 
ert A.  Millikan,  has  been  elected  class 
orator  for  the  graduating  exercises  of 
the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale 
University  next  June. 

’91 — Mrs.  Alice  Jones  Emery  left  the 
latter  part  of  January  for  Buenos  Aires, 
Argentina,  South  America,  where  she  is 
visiting  her  son  and  daughter-in-law, 
Rufus  and  Louise  Hyde  Emery  ’23,  ’23. 
Mrs.  Emery  expects  to  return  to  Oberlin 
for  Commencement  in  June. 

’91,  ’92 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seabury  C.  Mas- 
tick  (Agnes  Warner)  of  Pleasantville, 
N.  Y.,  are  spending  the  winter  in  the 
South. 

ex’92 — Rev.  Benjamin  Markley  Nyce 
passed  away  at  his  home  in  Glendale, 
Calif.,  on  December  27  from  heart  trou- 
ble. He  is  survived  by  Mrs.  Nyce,  a son, 
Norman,  and  a brother,  Rev.  Harry  Nyce 
’85  of  Peru,  Indiana. 

ex’93,  h’12 — Brigadier  General  Charles 
Roscoe  Howland  of  Fort  Sam  Houston, 
Texas,  writes  that  in  February  he  ar- 
rives at  the  age  when  under  the  statutes 
he  will  be  put  on  the  retired  list  of  the 
Army  of  the  United  States. 

’94 — Miss  Clara  May  is  spending  the 
winter  in  Rockledge,  Florida. 

’94,  ’94 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wells  L.  Gris- 
wold (Frances  L.  Fitch)  are  living  at 
819  Sixth  Street  North,  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla.  This  is  their  fifth  winter  in  St. 
Petersburg. 

c’96-’98 — Announcement  has  been  made 
of  the  engagement  of  Miss  Helen  M.  Mc- 
Collam  of  Denver,  Colo.,  to  William  H. 
Dern,  second  son  of  Secretary  of  War 
and  Mrs.  George  H.  Dern  (Lottie 
Brown). 

’98 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Franklin  H.  War- 
ner of  Claremont,  Calif.,  sailed  early  in 
Januar\r  for  the  Orient  and  South  Africa. 
They  plan  to  visit  mission  stations  of  the 
American  Board. 

ex’98 — William  G.  Gallowhur  and 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Warner  Gallowhur  (Vas- 
sar  02)  of  New  York  City  are  spending 
the  winter  in  Mexico  City.  Mr.  Gallow- 
hur has  taken  up  portrait  painting  with 
a good  deal  of  success  and  is  going  with 
his  art  teacher  to  do  some  work  in  Mex- 
ico City. 

*99 — Whiting  Williams,  Cleveland 

writer  and  lecturer  on  industry  and  eco- 
nomics, spoke  December  5 on  “My  Dou- 
ble Life”  in  Channing  Hall  of  First  Uni- 
tarian Church,  Cleveland.  His  talk 
dealt  with  the  labor  situation.  It  was  the 
second  of  a series  of  five  lectures  on  cur- 
rent events  by  Cleveland  authorities. 

c’oi-’o2— Dr.  Archibald  N.  Dawson, 
prominent  Lakewood,  Ohio,  physician, 
died  at  his  home,  15701  Detroit  Avenue, 
December  20.  He  had  suffered  for  some 
time  from  a tumor  of  the  brain.  A na- 
tive of  Pittsfield,  Ohio,  where  he  was 
bom  June  28,  1882,  Dr.  Dawson  was 
graduated  from  the  Ashland,  Ohio,  High 
School,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  and 
the  Western  Reserve  University  Medical 


School.  Dr.  Dawson  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  two  sons,  William  B.,  a senior  at 
Kenyon  College,  and  Archibald  N.,  Jr., 
a senior  at  Lakewood  High  School;  a 
daughter,  Elizabeth  Jane,  a sister  Mabel 
A.,  head  of  the  history  department  at 
Lakewood  High  School ; and  two  brothers, 
Professor  W.  W.  Dawson,  registrar  of 
the  Western  University  Law  School,  and 
Charles  N.  of  Roanoke,  Va. 

’oi-’o3 — Ednah  Mary  Beattie  died  in 
Norwalk,  Ohio,  January  3. 

a’o2-’o3 — Sinclair  Lewis,  novelist,  was 
recently  unanimously  elected  to  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters,  from 
which  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Letters  selects  its  membership. 

’03 — Harriet  A.  Jenney  attended  sum- 
mer school  at  the  Colorado  State  Univer- 
sity in  Boulder,  Colorado,  during  the 
first  session  last  summer.  This  is  her 
eleventh  year  on  the  faculty  of  Yankton 
High  School,  Yankton,  South  Dakota, 
where  she  is  a teacher-librarian.  Miss 
Jenney  reports  enjoyable  visits  with 
Louise  Griswold  ’04  and  Maysie  Kitchel 
’04  while  at  Boulder. 

c’05 — Genevieve  Rowe,  soprano,  who 
won  the  national  Atwater  Kent  prize  in 
1929,  and  the  MacDowell  Club  contest 
in  1932,  gave  her  first  New  York  recital 
in  the  Town  Hall,  Dec.  7.  Musical 
America  for  December  25  writes  of  Miss 
Rowe,  “With  a voice  of  such  fine  qual- 
ity and  with  such  excellent  interpreta- 
tive ability,  it  would  seem  that  Miss 
Rowe  has  a definite  future  before  her.” 
She  is  the  daughter  of  Director  and  Mrs. 
Neille  O.  Rowe  of  the  Conservatory  of 
Music,  College  of  Wooster,  Ohio.  Pro- 
fessor and  Mrs.  Rowe  have  been  with 
the  College  of  Wooster  since  1914. 

c’05 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  C.  Shot- 
well  (Marian  Camp)  have  moved  to 
1416  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Apt.  308, 
Denver,  Colorado,  where  Mr.  Shotwell  is 
interested  in  real  estate  and  gold  mining. 

’o 6 — Dr.  H.  Lester  Taylor  was  elected 
president  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine 
of  Cleveland  for  1935  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  academy’s  directors  De- 
cember 28.  He  has  been  vice  president 
of  the  academy  for  the  last  year,  and 
prior  to  1934  was  chairman  of  the  or- 
ganization’s public  health  committee. 

’o6-’o8 — Raymond  H.  Geist  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  American  Consulate  in 
Berlin,  Germany. 

’o 7 — Dr.  Ruth  A.  Parmelee  sailed  for 
Greece  January  25  on  the  American  Ex- 
port Liner,  Exarch.  Dr.  Parmelee  writes 
that  “the  1935  era  spells  closer  coopera- 
tion with  the  Greeks.  The  American  Wo- 
men’s Hospital  is  encouraging  the  gov- 
ernment to  take  charge  of  the  hospital 
and  health  work  in  the  refugee  city  of 
Kokkinia,  we  to  ‘stand  by’  and  aid  wher- 
ever possible.  We  shall  continue  our  con- 
tribution to  nursing  education  in  the 
Athens  Municipal  Hospital.”  Dr.  Par- 
melee’s  address  is  65  Aphrodite  Street, 
Old  Phaleron,  Greece. 

’07 — Roscoe  G.  VanNuys  of  Berkeley, 
Calif.,  writes  that  Mrs.  VanNuys  sailed 
for  London  via  the  Panama  Canal  on 
December  24.  Their  daughter,  Marian, 
has  finished  junior  college  and  is  to  study 
in  the  Central  School  of  Dramatic  Arts 
and  expects  to  obtain  a degree  from  the 
University  of  London,  of  which  this 
school  is  a unit.  Mrs.  VanNuys  will  re- 
turn by  way  of  Montreal  in  about  six 
months.  Gordon  VanNuys  has  entered 


junior  college.  “If  any  Oberlinite  has  a 
prescription  for  a bachelor  doctor,  let  s 
have  it,”  adds  Dr.  VanNuys. 

»o8 — f)r.  and  Mrs.  Horace  H.  Lester 
(Mary  Ellis  Purcell)  are  now  living  at 
12  Linnaean  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
where  their  son  is  a freshman  at.  Har- 
vard and  their  daughter  a senior  in 
high  school.  Oberlin  friends  visiting 
Boston  are  invited  to  look  up  the  Lesters. 

’09 — President  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt 
gave  the  annual  reception  to  the  judiciary 
on  January  17  with  the  chief  justice  and 
associate  justices  as  guests  of  honor. 
Among  the  Ohio  guests  were  Judge  and 
Mrs.  Ernest  H.  VanFossan. 

’09 — Vera  M.  Wiswall  was  the  soprano 
soloist  at  the  Northern  Illinois  State 
Teachers  College’s  presentation  of  “The 
Messiah”  on  December  20.  Miss  Wis- 
wall lives  at  308  Augusta  Ave.,  De  Kalb, 
III. 

’09 — Mrs.  David  R.  Rubin  (Adol  A. 
Nixon),  with  her  son  Edward  and  daugh- 
ter Sarah  Rebecca,  spent  the  summer 
with  her  two  sisters,  Caroline  R.  Nixon 
’09  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Bolton  (Emma 
Nixon  ’09).  They  spent  most  of  their 
time  at  Gull  Lake,  Canada,  which  they 
heartily  endorse  to  all  those  who  like  to 
fish  for  bass,  cat,  pike,  and  sunfish.  Mrs. 
Rubin  writes  that  Gull  Lake  is  still 
primeval.  After  a trip  to  Philadelphia, 
Washington,  and  other  points  East,  the 
Rubins  returned  to  Los  Angeles,  voting 
the  trip  one  of  the  happiest  of  the 
“Nixon  reunions.” 

ex’09 — Laurance  Hastings  Hart  is  now 
touring  New  Jersey,  New  York  and 
Massachusetts  as  an  impersonator  of 
George  Washington,  announcing  as  his 
purpose,  “To  demonstrate  Washington’s 
greatness  through  the  dramatic  presenta- 
tion of  his  own  words;  to  teach  the  no- 
ble character  and  history  of  Washing- 
ton in  a more  thrilling  manner  than  ever 
before;  to  entertain  with  Washington’s 
humor  and  adventures ; to  make  this 
magnificent  character  real  to  the  people.” 
Mr.  Hart  is  a nephew  of  the  Harvard 
historian,  Albert  Bushnell  Hart;  his 
father,  Dr.  Hastings  H.  Hart,  was  a 
graduate  of  Oberlin  in  the  Class  of 
1875;  a°d  his  brother,  Dr.  Hornell  Hart, 
is  a member  of  the  Class  of  1910.  His 
address  is  Raleigh  Hotel,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

’09,  ’10 — Mrs.  Adella  Pennington  died 
December  20  after  an  illness  of  three 
weeks.  She  was  the  wife  of  the  late 
Heaton  Pennington,  leading  real  estate 
dealer  in  Cleveland  for  many  years  prior 
to  his  death  in  1930,  and  the  mother  of 
Heaton  Pennington,  Jr.,  ’10  head  of  Heaton 
Pennington,  Inc.,  1103  Citizens  Building, 
Cleveland.  Surviving  are  her  son,  two 
daughters,  Irene  ’09  and  Grace  Louise;  a 
sister,  Mrs.  Mary  Willard  Chandler 
a’82-’86;  and  a brother,  H.  E.  Willard 
a’78-’8o. 

’10 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  R.  Techau 
(Lucy  Bowen)  have  been  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia for  several  months.  They  spent 
Christmas  with  a friend  in  Briinn  and 
then  went  on  to  Austria  and  Italy.  Their 
forwarding  address  is  Poste  Restante, 
Copenhagen  K,  Denmark. 

’io — “No  More  Large  Gifts?”,  an  ar- 
ticle by  Arnaud  C.  Marts,  appears  in  the 
December  29  issue  of  School  and  Society. 

’10,  ’11 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Spencer 
Bowen  (Esther  Robson)  of  Westfield, 
N.  J.,  have  announced  the  engagement  of 
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their  daughter,  Elizabeth  ’35,  to  John 
Morse,  son  of  Professor  and  Mrs.  Leigh- 
ton B.  Morse  of  New  York  City. 

’ll,  ’13 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Otis  F.  Curtis 
(Lucy  Weeks)  returned  to  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
at  the  end  of  the  first  semester,  having 
spent  their  sabbatical  leave  in  Berkeley 
and  Riverside,  Calif. 

’12 — Rev.  Dwight  J.  Bradley  of  New- 
ton Center,  Mass.,  spoke  at  the  Gradu- 
ate School  of  Theology  assembly  hour 
January  17  on  “The  Challenge  of  the 
Day  to  the  City  Church.”  Dr.  Bradley 
also  spoke  in  Chapel  that  same  day. 

’12,  ’12 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sheldon  H.  La- 
tourette  (Margaret  Bennett)  of  Hartland, 
Mich.,  with  their  children,  Howard  and 
Ann,  drove  to  Florida  during  the  Christ- 
mas vacation.  They  called  on  many 
Oberlin  friends  on  their  return  trip. 

’12,  ’12 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  Mac- 
Daniels  (Frances  Cochran)  are  leaving 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  in  February.  They  plan 
to  spend  some  time  in  Mexico  and  will 
drive  to  California  in  the  late  spring. 

’12 — Ralph  E.  Hedges,  secretary  and  a 
director  of  Tamblyn  & Brown  of  New 
York  City,  a publicity  and  fund-raising 
organization,  and  a director  of  W.  W. 
Norton  & Co.,  Inc.,  publishers,  of  New 
York,  died  of  pneumonia  November  26 
in  Lawrence  Hospital,  Bronxville,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  Hedges  was  born  in  Lancaster,  Ohio. 
While  with  Tamblyn  & Brown,  he  had 
helped  to  direct  the  campaign  to  raise 
$20,000,000  for  the  Yale  Endowment 
Fund  and  similar  drives  for  the  Cathe- 
dral of  St.  John  the  Divine,  Stevens  In- 
stitute of  Technology  and  other  institu- 
tions. During  the  World  War  he  helped 
to  organize  recreational  facilities  at  army 
training  camps.  Mr.  Hedges  is  survived 
by  Mrs.  Hedges  and  their  two  daugh- 
ters, the  Misses  Marilyn  and  Leannah 
Hedges. 

c’13 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee  Mulcahy 
(Helen  Crossett)  have  just  returned 
from  a coast-to-coast  hook-up  by  auto, 
having  visited  their  children  along  the 
wav:  Jeanne  at  Connecticut  College, 

New  London,  Conn. ; a sister  in  Cleve- 
land; Virginia  and  Lawrence  at  Colorado 
Springs,  Colorado;  and  a son,  M.  LI.  Le- 
Seur,  at  San  Francisco,  Calif.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Mulcahy  reached  their  home  in  Ba- 
tavia, N.  Y.,  in  time  for  Christmas. 

k’14 — Mrs.  James  A.  Smail  (Gertrude 
Parkin)  3028  Hillman  St.,  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  has  a son,  James  Richard,  born 
December  8,  1934. 

’17 — Arelisle  Quimby  is  local  director 
of  Girl  Scouts  of  Milwaukee  County, 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.  Her  address  is 
436  Milwaukee  Avenue  West. 

c’17 — Mary  Stiers  Chambers  is  at  home, 
407  Clinton  Street,  Steubenville,  Ohio, 
caring  for  her  invalid  father. 

t’17 — Rev.  Walter  N.  James  has  been 
called  to  South  Church,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
for  part-time  work.  Mr.  James  is  stu- 
dent pastor  at  Ohio  State  University. 

’18 — Margaret  Doane  is  employment 
manager  in  the  Bamberger  & Co.  store 
in  Newark,  N.  J.  She  reports  that  at 
Christmas  time  the  store  added  1,127 
people  to  the  personnel.  Miss  Doane 
spent  last  summer’s  vacation  in  Denmark 
and  Sweden. 

>,g — Mrs.  Charles  E.  Lyon  (Clara 
Eickelberg)  recently  addressed  the  Ki- 
wanis  Club  of  Elkhorn,  Wisconsin,  and 
the  Rotary  Club  of  Delavan,  Wisconsin, 
upon  the  subject  of  “World  Peace  and 
the  Munitions  Investigation.”  Mrs.  Lyon 


also  spoke  before  the  Monday  Club  in 
Delavan  upon  the  same  subject. 

19  Mildred  A.  Paine  is  having  a 
year’s  furlough  from  her  duties  at  the 
Ai  Kai  Gakuen  Methodist  School  in 
Tokyo.  She  returned  to  the  States  in 
August.  During  the  fall  she  lectured 
before  Methodist  church  groups  in  the 
vicinity  of  Chicago.  She  writes  that  she 
was  much  surprised  after  giving  a talk 
in  one  of  the  Chicago  churches  to  have 
Joseph  Sefl  ’18  come  to  the  platform. 
She  plans  to  spend  several  months  study- 
ing in  New  York. 

’20 — Cora  Eckert  Miller  directed  a 
Christmas  playlet,  “The  Light  of  Christ- 
mas Love”  given  at  the  Plymouth,  Ohio, 
Presbyterian  Church.  On  December  23 
Mrs.  Miller  played  the  ’cello  at  a pro- 
gram of  Christmas  music  presented  by 
the  combined  choirs  of  Plymouth. 

’21 — Gordon  A.  Curtis,  soloist  for  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  West  Chester, 
Pa.,  was  a member  of  the  mixed  double 
quartet  from  the  Westminster  School  of 
Music  which  sang  at  the  General  Con- 
erence  at  Northfield,  Mass.,  last  summer 
and  at  the  special  hour  of  music  at 
Mount  Hermon  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
August  5.  He  was  also  leader  of  a Round 
Top  service. 

’21 — Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lucien  H.  Warner 
have  sold  their  home  in  White  Plains, 
N.  Y.,  and  have  moved  to  Claremont, 
Calif.,  where  Dr.  Warner  is  a member 
of  the  faculty  at  Pomona  College  as  re- 
search associate  in  philosophy. 

’22,  c’20’22 — Rev.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L. 
Stubbs  (Doris  Bradbury)  are  living  in 
Western  Springs,  111.,  where  Mr.  Stubbs 
is  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church. 

’22 — Dr.  and  Mrs.  Guilford  L.  Mack 
(Dorothy  Lee)  of  41  North  Brook  Street, 
Geneva,  N.  Y.,  announce  the  arrival  of 
Dorothy  Lee  Mack  on  December  24, 
1934.  Mr.  Mack  is  bacteriologist  in  the 
New  York  State  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  at  Geneva. 

’23,  ’24 — Lennabel  Lafever  and  Doris 
Sorge  spent  two  months  last  summer 
touring  Europe,  taking  first  a Mediter- 
ranean cruise  and  then  visiting  fourteen 
countries  including  England.  The  Pas- 
sion Play  at  Oberammergau  was  one  of 
the  many  features  included  in  their  trip. 
France  was  especially  enjoyed  by  both 
girls  who,  by  the  way,  teach  French — 
Lennabel  at  Shaker  Heights  Junior  High 
School,  Cleveland,  and  Doris  at  James 
Ford  Rhodes  High  School,  Cleveland. 
Doris  received  her  Master’s  degree  in 
French  from  Western  Reserve  last  June 
and  Lennabel  received  hers  a year  ago. 

ex’23,  ’22 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  FI  art, 
155  Elm  Street,  Oberlin,  announce  the 
birth  of  a son,  Frederick  Magee,  on  Jan- 
uary 5.  Mrs.  Plart  was  Ruth  Raine. 

’23 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  D.  Sturgeon 
(Doris  Cunningham)  are  spending  the 
year  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Their  ad- 
dress is  1321  Holly  St.  Mr.  Sturgeon  is 
the  United  States  Vice  Consul  in  Tokyo, 
Japan. 

ex-c’23 — Mary  Hamilton  was  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Montana  last 
June,  and  is  this  year  teaching  in  the 
high  school  at  Chester,  Montana.  She 
plans  to  start  work  for  a Master’s  degree 
in  public  school  music  at  the  University 
of  Washington  next  summer.  Mary’s 
home  address  is  437  Third  Ave.,  Havre, 
Montana. 

’23 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  S.  Daven- 
port (Emily  G.  Todd),  241  West  Shaw- 


nee Ave.,  Plymouth,  Pa.,  announce  the 
birth  of  little  Emily  Todd  on  January  3. 
“A  happier  family  of  Pa,  Ma  and  five 
little  folks  you  never  saw.” 

’24 — Nevin  E.  Balliet,  for  many  years 
associated  with  the  U.  S.  Rubber  Export 
Company  at  Beirut,  Syria,  has  returned 
to  the  United  States.  His  address  is  in 
care  U.  S.  Rubber  Export  Co.,  1790 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

’24 — Theodore  W.  Forbes  and  Isabel 
McConagha  were  married  in  July.  Mrs. 
Forbes  was  graduated  from  Westminster 
College  in  1927  and  received  her  Mas- 
ter’s from  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  in  1928.  Ted  is  still  doing 
research  in  psychology  at  the  New  York 
Psychiatric  Institute,  and  in  addition  is 
teaching  a section  of  psychology  at  Bar- 
nard College.  Several  of  his  research 
articles  were  published  recently  in  the 
Psychiatric  Quarterly.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Forbes  are  living  at  150  Claremont  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.  Y. 

’24,  ’24 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Huntley 
(Katherine  M.  Burgner)  expect  to  be  in 
Oberlin  in  time  for  Commencement  in 
June.  They  plan  to  leave  Japan  Febru- 
ary 22  and  are  returning  home  by  way  of 
Europe.  While  in  the  States,  Mr.  Hunt- 
ley  will  study  for  his  Doctor’s  degree. 

’24 — Frances  Moore  and  Grant  McDon- 
ald, a graduate  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  were  married  March  17,  1934. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  McDonald  are  living  in 
Detroit. 

c’24 — Dr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Carragan 
(Martha  Beck)  are  now  living  at  195 
Second  St.,  Washington  Park,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
Dr.  Carragan  is  connected  with  Troy 
Polytechnic  Institute  and  Mrs.  Carragan 
is  teaching  theory  and  composition  at 
Emma  Willard  School. 

’25 — Dr.  Allyn  J.  Waterman  is  an  as- 
sistant professor  in  the  biology  depart- 
ment of  Williams  College,  Williamstown, 
Mass. 

c’25 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  J.  Adler 
(Donna  Shappell)  of  26  Humphrey 
Street,  Greemvood,  Mass.,  announce  the 
arrival  of  a daughter,  Joyce,  on  January 
*3- 

’25 — Karl  M.  Metzger  spent  last  sum- 
mer in  Russia  where  he  studied  at  Mos- 
cow University.  He  is  teaching  in  Wood- 
ridge, N.  J.,  this  year. 

’25,  c’28 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Bos- 
terli  (Frances  Hippie)  live  at  145  Church 
Street,  Hamden,  Conn.,  with  their 
three  children,  Mark,  Joan  and  Mar- 
garet. 

’25 — Dr.  Esther  C.  Hendee  is  a re- 
search associate  in  the  Department  of 
Zoology  at  the  University  of  California 
this  year. 

’25 — Mrs.  Edwin  R.  Clark  (Mary 
Sedgwick)  reports  that  “no  news  is  good 
news,”  and  that  the  Clarks  are  just  go- 
ing along  (he  same  way  in  spite  of  the 
depression,  and  managing  to  hold  their 
jobs  as  best  they  can.  “Here’s  hoping  for 
a big  reunion  in  1935.”  The  Clarks  are 
living  at  119  Clinton  Street,  Fitchburg, 
Mass. 

’26,  c’25 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harris  Phipps 
and  Phyllis  Elaine  ’45  spent  the  last  hay 
fever  season  in  northern  Michigan  camp- 
ing. They  enjoyed  Interlochen  very 
much.  The  Phipps  ended  their  vaca- 
tion by  attending  the  chemical  society 
meetings  in  Cleveland  where  they  saw 
many  Oberlinites.  Mrs.  Phipps  spent 
one  day  visiting  in  Oberlin.  Mr.  Phipps 
has  been  raised  from  the  rank  of  in- 
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structor  to  associate  professor  and  made 
acting  head  of  the  physical  science  de- 
partment at  the  Eastern  Illinois  State 
Teachers  College,  Charleston,  III. 

Mrs.  Phipps  still  manages  to  keep  up 
on  her  music  in  spite  <>l  a very  active 
youngster.  She  played  the  Rubinstein 
Concerto  with  the  Teachers  College  or- 
chestra last  spring,  and  played  the 
accompaniments  for  the  violin  instructor 
at  the  college  when  he  gave  his  Master’s 
recital  at  Illinois  Wesleyan  late  last  fall. 

’26— -Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  J.  F. 
Young  (Helen  M.  Templeton)  report 
that  Marilyn  came  July  25  to  keep  her 
two  brothers  company  and  round  out 
the  Young  family.  “Everyone  is  very 
happy  including  the  young  lady.”  The 
Youngs  live  at  21 1 South  Park  Road, 
La  Grange,  III. 

’26 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruce  Mentzer 
(Helen  Treat)  have  a son  born  January 
x.  The  Mentzer’s  home  is  in  Orwell, 
Ohio. 

*2 6 — Dr.  and  Mrs.  Weston  Buddington 
(Ruth  Bliss)  and  Ruth  Carline  are  now 
living  at  400  Royal  Avenue,  Front  Royal, 
Va.  Dr.  Buddington  is  the  medical  su- 
pervisor for  the  C.C.C.  camps  in  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  region. 

k’26 — Mrs.  Elmer  Anderson  (Gwen 
Parry)  lives  at  2244  North  Prospect,  Apt. 
40,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

h’27 — William  Allen  White,  country 
editor  who  won  international  recogni- 
tion as  the  “Sage  of  Emporia,”  but  clung 
to  his  small  town  home,  was  honored  by 
his  alma  mater.  The  College  of  Emporia 
homecoming  celebration  was  featured 
this  year  by  a dinner  commemorating  the 
editor’s  enrollment  in  the  school  50  years 
ago. 

’27 — R.  Nicholas  Voorhis  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  this  fall  as  an  attorney  and 
counselor-at-law.  Since  graduating  from 
Oberlin  he  has  been  associated  with  the 
real  estate  firm  of  George  W.  Mercer  & 
Sons,  New  York.  He  was  graduated 
from  New  York  University  Law  School 
in  the  class  of  ’32.  He  is  continuing  his 
connection  with  the  real  estate  firm  in  ad- 
dition to  his  practice  of  law. 

’27 — Charles  W.  Lawrence  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  staff  broke  into 
“big-time”  writing  with  a story  in  the 
January  15  issue  of  Esquire.  It  was  called 
“Tonv  Takes  to  the  Pavement.”  In  the 
section  of  the  magazine  in  which  new 
writers  introduce  themselves,  Lawrence 
says,  “This  is  the  first  fiction  I have  writ- 
ten to  conclusion,  and  will  be  the  first 
of  my  literary  efforts  published  in  any- 
thing but  a newspaper  since,  when  a 
student  at  Oberlin  College,  I wrote  a se- 
rious poem  for  the  college  magazine  and 
had  it  published  in  the  humor  section.” 
Chuck  has  been  with  the  Plain  Dealer  for 
four  years. 

’27 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Dorr  of 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  have  announced  the  en- 
gagement of  their  daughter,  Esther,  to 
Dr.  William  C.  Eichelberger.  Miss  Dorr 
was  graduated  from  Elmira  College  in 
1929  and  received  her  Master’s  degree 
in  nursery  school,  kindergarten,  and  first 
grade  education  from  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  in  1930.  In  1930- 
31  she  was  a nursery  school  teacher  in 
one  of  Columbia’s  practice  teaching  cen- 
ters in  New  York  City.  In  1931  she  went 
to  Buffalo  where  she  organized  a nurs- 
ery school,  and  was  its  director  for  two 
years.  She  was  also  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  the  Fitch  Creche  Day  Nurs- 


ery, Buffalo.  In  January,  i934>  Miss 
Dorr  became  the  supervisor  of  the  newly 
organized  Nursery  School  in  Syracuse. 

Dr.  Eichelberger  received  his  Ph.D.  in 
chemistry  from  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity in  1930.  In  1930-31  he  was  a Na- 
tional Research  Council  Fellow  in  Chem- 
istry at  Columbia  University,  and  re- 
search assistant  in  1931-32.  He  returned 
to  Columbia  in  the  fall  of  1933  to  assist 
Dr.  Harold  C.  Urey,  who  was  recently 
awarded  the  Nobel  prize  for  his  discov- 
eries in  “Heavy  Water.”  Dr.  Eichel- 
berger is  research  chemist  in  the  labora- 
tory of  the  Solvay  Process  Company  of 
Syracuse.  He  is  a member  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society  and  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science. 

c’27 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Zack  W.  Springer 
(Margaret  Koegler)  and  son,  Zack,  live 
in  Brookham  Court,  Elm  Grove,  West 
Va.  Margaret  has  a private  class  in  pi- 
ano and  Mr.  Springer  is  a teacher. 

’27,  c’31 — A daughter,  Rosalind  Jane, 
was  born  January  5 to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  C.  Kennedy  (Miriam  Peabody)  of 
292  West  College  Street,  Oberlin.  Jack 
is  assistant  to  the  director  of  the  Oberlin 
Conservatory. 

’27,  ’28 — Doris  J.  Hassler  and  Jerome 
D.  Davis  were  married  in  Akron,  Ohio, 
on  November  29. 

’28 — Frederick  B.  Dutton,  who  teaches 
at  Baldwin-Wallace  College,  Berea,  Ohio, 
has  been  advanced  in  rank  from  in- 
structor to  assistant  professor. 

’28 — Katrine  MacGlashan  is  spending 
the  winter  at  Coral  Gables,  Florida.  Her 
address  is  1225  Valencia  Avenue. 

’28 — Rev.  Myron  Hyme  has  been  called 
to  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Milan, 
Ohio.  He  began  his  services  there  De- 
cember 16. 

’28 — The  Lorain,  Ohio,  Mothers 
Chorus,  directed  by  S.  Norman  Park, 
supervisor  of  music  in  the  Lorain  public 
schools,  has  become  affiliated  with  the 
National  Mothersingers  organization.  The 
chorus  has  a membership  of  45  women. 

’28 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  FI.  Funk- 
houser  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  announce 
the  marriage  of  their  daughter,  Kathryn 
Amelia,  to  Ladley  Ilusted  on  December 
2 6. 

’28 — Clara  Corbin  is  now  Mrs.  E.  F. 
St.  Peter,  and  is  living  in  Areata,  Calif. 

’28 — Charles  Wilder  is  with  an  archae- 
ological group  from  the  University  of 
Tennessee  on  an  island  in  the  French 
Broad  River,  where  wonderful  “finds” 
are  being  made.  His  brother,  John  Wil- 
der, also  a member  of  the  Class  of  1928, 
is  working  at  Norris,  Tennessee,  in  con- 
nection with  the  school  there. 

’28 — J.  Periam  Danton,  607  Fullerton 
Parkway,  Chicago,  111.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed one  of  twelve  delegates  to  the 
International  Library  Association  Confer- 
ence to  be  held  in  Madrid,  Spain,  the 
summer  of  1935. 

c’29 — Eunice  Kettering  of  Ashlancir, 
Ohio,  has  finished  the  course  in  sacred 
music  at  Union  Seminary,  New  York 
City,  and  has  an  organ  position  in  Scars- 
dale,  N.  Y.  She  is  also  continuing  her 
work  in  composition  in  New  York. 
Eunice’s  address  is  130  Morningside 
Drive,  New  York  City. 

c’29 — Mrs.  Robert  S.  Fugate  (Martha 
Messerly)  of  Holston  Heights,  Kingsport, 
Term.,  spent  a few  davs  early  in  Janu- 
ary visiting  Miss  Hilda  Magdsick  c’30 
in  Oberlin.  Martha  and  her  year-old  son, 


Thomas  Warren,  spent  Christmas  at 
Steubenville,  Ohio. 

c’29 — Mary  E.  McNutt  is  teaching 
French  at  the  Asheville  Farm  School,  an 
experiment  in  progressive  education,  at 
Swannanoa,  North  Carolina. 

’29 — Donald  Raymond  reports  that  he 
is  now  employed  in  his  father’s  insurance 
office,  Dixon,  III.,  and  is  doing  some 
clerical  work  in  addition  to  soliciting  in- 
surance. 

c*29 — Rev.  and  Mrs.  Charles  N.  White 
(Ethel  Eversole)  moved  in  September  to 
in  North  Main  Street,  Pikeville,  Ky. 
Ethel  has  been  at  the  home  of  her  par- 
ents in  Berea,  Ky.,  for  two  months  help- 
ing in  the  care  of  her  mother  who  was 
very  seriously  injured  in  an  automobile 
accident. 

’29 — Mary  Lawrence  is  in  the  social 
service  department  of  the  State  Hospital 
at  Norristown,  Pa. 

c’29 — Catharine  C.  Carl  has  returned 
tc  her  home  in  Peru,  Indiana,  after  three 
years’  teaching  at  Ginling  College,  Nan- 
king, China.  She  reports  a delightful 
trip  through  Europe.  Catharine  has 
charge  of  a choir  in  Peru  and  is  hoping 
to  secure  a teaching  position  later. 

’29 — Harold  S.  Jantz  was  elected  secre- 
tary of  the  Germanic  section  of  the  Mod- 
ern Language  Association  of  America  at 
the  meeting  held  December  28  at  Swarth- 
more.  Harold  is  teaching  this  year  at 
Clark  University,  Worcester,  Mass. 

c’30 — Madeline  A.  Emich  of  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  has  been  awarded  a scholar- 
ship in  composition  to  study  with  Dr. 
Harvey  A.  Gaul,  a noted  organist  and 
composer  of  Pittsburgh. 

ex-c’30 — Ruth  Fitzsimmons  has  been  do- 
ing considerable  work  as  a publisher  of 
school  music.  Her  father  also  is  active 
in  this  work.  Ruth  was  graduated  in 
1932  from  the  University  of  Illinois 
where  she  was  a member  of  Alpha  Xi 
Delta.  Ruth’s  address  is  509  South  Wa- 
bash, Chicago,  111. 

c 3T-,33 — Della  Mae  Smith,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  J.  Smith  of  Sagi- 
naw, Mich.,  was  married  January  19  to 
Mr.  Arthur  F.  Willert,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  F.  C.  Willert,  Cleveland  Heights, 
Ohio.  The  couple  will  reside  at  14841 
Elderwood  Avenue,  East  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

’31,  ’29 — Robert  Barr  has  accepted  a 
position  in  the  Oberlin  School  of  Com- 
merce. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barr  ( S.  Alice 
Stirling)  are  living  at  124  Elm  St., 
Oberlin. 

c’31 — Richard  Stocker,  former  band  di- 
rector at  Baldwin-Wallace  College,  is 
now  engaged  in  public  school  work  in 
Lake  County,  Ohio. 

k’31 — Marv  Pontius  and  Harrv  Wilder 
were  married  in  Ashtabula,  Ohio,  Janu- 
ary 2.  Mrs.  Wilder  is  teaching  in  Woos- 
ter, Ohio.  Mr.  Wilder  was  Graduated 
from  Ohio  State  University.  He  taught 
two  years  in  Michigan  University  and  is 
now  teaching  in  Erie,  Pa. 

’31 — We  have  heard  that  Jack  Service 
has  been  made  vice-counsel  at  Yunnanfu, 
Yunnan,  China. 

t’32,  m’32 — A son,  John  Phillips,  was 
born  April  30  to  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Francis 
A.  LaCroix  at  the  Congregational  manse, 
North  Fairfield,  Ohio. 

’32 — The  engagement  of  Roberta 
Baierle-Price  to  Horace  R.  Westbrook 
was  announced  recently  by  her  parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  M.  Price  of  East 
Stroudsburg,  Pa.  Since  her  graduation 
Roberta  has  been  employed  as  society 
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editor  of  the  East  Stroudsburg  Morning 
Sun.  Mr.  Westbrook  studied  journalism 
at  Columbia  University  and  has  had  con- 
siderable newspaper  experience.  He  has 
edited  several  weekly  newspapers,  and 
served  on  the  editorial  staff  of  news- 
papers in  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 
He  is  at  present  in  charge  of  the  day 
proof-reading  department  at  the  Hughes 
Printing  Co.,  East  Stroudsburg. 

ex-c’32 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  V.  E.  Campbell 
(Margaret  Anne  Shotwell)  live  in  Ponti- 
ac, Mich.,  R.  F.  D.  4,  where  Margaret 
is  continuing  her  work  in  arts  and  crafts, 
especially  in  silver. 

c’32 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Fink 
announce  the  marriage  of  their  daughter, 
Elizabeth,  to  Toel  B.  Johnson,  son  of  Rev. 
and  Mrs.  William  R.  Johnson  of  Nan- 
chang,  China,  on  December  25  at  the 
bride’s  home.  Mr.  Johnson  was  gradu- 
ated from  Princeton  in  1032  and  is  now  a 
member  of  the  Polo,  111.,  High  School 
faculty.  Zibbie  writes,  “All  Oberlinites 
will  be  most  heartily  welcomed  by  us  at 
anv  hour.  Please  drop  in  and  say 
‘hello.’  ” 

’32 — Elizabeth  Ann  Shaffer  and  Eu- 
gene R.  Comings  were  married  at  the 
bride’s  home  in  Bryan,  Ohio.  November 
21.  The  bride  was  attended  bv  Mrs. 
Fred  Comings  (Jeanette  Inscho  c’27-’3i) 
of  Oberlin  as  matron  of  honor.  Mr.  Com- 
ings attended  Miami  University  and  is 
now  associated  with  the  Comings  & Son 
Book  Store,  Oberlin.  The  couple  are  at 
home  to  their  friends  at  25  College  Place. 

’32 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  II.  Hu^e,  5827 
Wickfield  Drive,  Parma  Heights,  Ohio, 
announce  the  engagement  of  their  daugh- 
ter, Grace  Dorothy,  to  Mr.  Arthur  T. 
Nisbet,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  D.  Nis- 
bet,  3114  West  96th  Street,  Cleveland. 

k’33 — Margaret  Hopper  is  doing  substi- 
tute teaching  in  the  Fort  Wavne,  Ind., 
schools.  Her  address  is  409  Poplar  St. 

’33 — Delia  Collins  writes  that  1934 
gave  her  a delightfully  beautiful  trip  to 
California.  She  followed  the  old  Santa 
Fe  trail  and  spent  many  happy  hours  in 
the  desert  sun  surrounded  by  colors  beyond 
description.  She  returned  to  her  class 
reunion  and  sang  in  the  a cappella  choir 
reunion  concert  last  June.  “It  was  great 
fun  to  see  familiar  faces  but  at  the  same 
time  a little  sad,  because  there  is  no  turn- 
ing back.  Perhaps  one  grows  more  fond 
of  his  Alma  Mater  the  longer  he  is  away 
from  it.  Greetings  from  Texas  to  all  my 
Oberlin  friends.”  Delia  is  living  at  1103 
Samuels  Avenue,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

’33 — Katherine  Burnett  writes  from 
Washington,  D.  C.,  “I’m  still  checking 
rows  of  names  and  columns  of  figures 
that  eventually  mean  a check  for  a 
farmer  at  A.  A.  A.  However,  I’ve  moved 
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around  the  clock  for  the  third  time  and 
l now  work  in  the  day  time.  It’s  meant 
a revival  of  interest  in  life  for  me  and 
the  fall  has  been  full  and  interesting  with 
activities  such  as  piano  lessons,  a glee 
club,  a church  school  class  of  ‘angelic’ 
seven-year  old  boys,  and  just  gadding 
about — all  relieving  the  dullness  of  a 
monotonous  job.  And  am  I glad  to  have 
that  job!” 

’33 — Margaret  W.  Ay rau It  received  a 
B.  S.  in  Librarv  Science  from  Drexel 
Institute,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  She  continued 
at  the  Drexel  library  until  this  fall,  but 
since  December  3rd  has  had  a position  in 
the  cataloging  department  of  the  Enoch 
Pratt  Free  Library  of  Baltimore.  Betty 
Towne  ’33  spent  Thanksgiving  week-end 
with  Margaret  in  Philadelphia;  Betty  is 
working  hard  as  a music  supervisor  in  the 
Greenburg,  N.  Y.,  schools.  “If  there  are 
anv  Oberlinites  around  these  parts,  wish 
they  would  look  me  up — and  all  corres- 
pondents please  note  the  new  address:  14 
East  Franklin  St.,  Baltimore,  Md.” 

’33 — Dorothy  Parsons  is  teaching  fifth 
and  sixth  grades  in  the  American  School 
in  Japan,  1985  Kami  Myuro,  2 Chome, 
Tokyo,  and  enjoys  her  work  immensely. 
She  left  the  States  in  August,  saying 
good-bye  for  a two-year  stay. 

c’33 — Louise  Bushyager  is  teaching  at 
the  same  place  as  last  year,  Claridge,  Pa. 
She  teaches  music,  English,  spelling  and 
writing,  and  is  a social  service  worker, 
nurse  and  confidential  adviser  as  well. 
“I  might  explain,”  writes  Louise,  “that 
the  school  is  in  a worked  out  mining  town 
where  there  are  many  foreigners.  The 
children  never  let  my  interest  lag  and 
some  of  the  tales  they  bring  from  home 
are  amazing.  Any  Oberlinite  interested 
in  unremunerative  social  service  work 
would  find  some  interesting  experience  in 
Claridge.” 

’33 — Archibald  McLeod  writes  that  he 
has  taken  Greeley’s  advice:  He  received 

a Master’s  degree  in  Dramatic  Art  at  the 
State  University  of  Iowa  last  August  and 
is  now  teaching  oral  interpretation,  pub- 
lic speaking  and  dramatics  at  Kansas 
State  Teacher’s  College,  Emporia,  Kansas. 

c’33 — Charlotte  Diehl  was  appointed  in 
September  as  teacher  of  music  at  Emer- 
son Junior  High  School,  Dayton.  She 
writes  that  she  enjoys  her  vocal  classes, 
orchestra  and  band  very  much.  She  is 
also  continuing  her  teaching  of  piano  and 
kindergarten  music  classes.  Charlotte’s 
new  address  is  414  Wiltshire  Blvd.,  Day- 
ton,  Ohio. 

’33 — Mary  Louise  Matteson  is  teaching 
all  subjects  in  grade  3 A at  Jefferson 
School,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

’33 — Evelyn  M.  Tarr  spent  two  months 
of  1933-34  in  New  Mexico;  she  also 
visited  the  Grand  Canyon  in  Arizona  and 
made  a trip  to  southern  New  Mexico  to 
see  the  Carlsbad  Caverns.  On  the  latter 
journey  she  spent  half  a day  in  Mexico. 
Evelyn’s  job  this  year  is  to  furnish 
Christian  education  for  more  than  725 
boys  and  girls  from  the  third  grade 
through  the  sixth  in  Mount  Vernon,  Ohio. 

’33 — Mary  Ann  Zeleny  writes  from 
Aurora,  III.,  that  her  family  has  been  so 
actively  engaged  during  the  summer  in 
superintending  the  construction  of  a new 
home  that  anv  material  not  pertaining  to 
specifications,  details,  bills,  joists,  insula- 
tion, furnaces,  casement  windows,  plaster, 
bathtubs,  etc.,  has  been  unceremoniously 
filed  for  future  reference.  They  arc  now 
more  or  less  “settled”  in  their  little  white- 


painted  brick  house  with  its  roof  of  soft 
red  Spanish  tile  and  its  brown  stained 
woodwork.  (Key:  A,  sparrow;  B,  scar- 
let dogwood;  C,  Juniper  Cannarti;  D, 
garage  with  large  recreation  room 
above;  E,  smoke.  And  next  spring  there 
will  be  Oberlin  ivy  growing  on  the  north 
side.) 


’33 — Lillian  C.  Hill  has  just  accepted 
a position  on  the  staff  of  the  Family  Wel- 
fare Society  of  Providence,  R.  I.  She  was 
formerly  assistant  to  the  director  of  the 
residence  and  general  education  depart- 
ments at  the  Worcester,  Mass.,  Y.  W.  C. 
A. 

’33 — Claudine  Groves  is  in  the  fascina- 
ting position  of  trying  to  keep  twelve 
temperamental  insurance  salesmen  “right 
with  the  world.”  Besides  taking  their 
letters  and  fixing  the  rates  for  them  to 
show  to  their  prospects,  she  also  has  to 
listen  to  how  each  sales  approach  came 
out  and  what  Townsend’s  plan  would  do 
to  insurance.  “Of  course  in  time  away 
from  the  office  I see  Oberlinites  by  the 
score.  That’s  the  luck  in  being  a Cleve- 
lander as  well  as  a graduate  of  the  best 
school  in  the  world.”  Claudine’s  address 
is  3131  Essex  Road;  Cleveland  Heights, 
Ohio. 

’33,  ’34 — Mrs.  John  C.  Humphreys  of 
Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has  an- 
nounced the  marriage  of  her  daughter, 
Lydia,  to  David  Strong  on  December  26. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Strong  are  at  home  at  77 
West  McMillan  Street,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

c’34 — Alberta  M.  Heiss  recentlv  ac- 
cepted a position  as  organist  and  choir 
director  at  the  University  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

’34 — Alice  Benbow  was  married  to 
Charles  Bernhard  on  December  29  at 
Loudenville,  Ohio,  where  the  counle  will 
make  their  home.  Mr.  Bernhard  at- 
tended the  Oberlin  School  of  Commerce. 

c’34 — Phvllis  Cornell  plaved  the  part 
of  Sorel  Bliss  in  the  Philadelphia  Civic 
Repertory  Company’s  presentation  of 
“Hay  Fever”  at  Atlantic  Citv  on  Decem- 
ber 8.  Phyllis  reports  that  the  play  went 
very  well  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
audience  was  made  up  of  very  conserva- 
tive people.  Phvllis  has  been  rehearsing 
this  winter  with  the  Philadelphia  Civic 
Light  Opera  Co.  She  lives  at  224  Mount- 
well  Ave.,  Haddonfield,  N.  J. 

’34 — Mrs.  Frederick  L.  Hickok  of  East 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  announced  the  en- 
gagement of  her  daughter,  Anna-Kav,  to 
Wells  II.  Thomsen,  son  of  the  late  Mark 
L.  Thomsen  ’08.  Miss  Hickok  attended 
Connecticut  College  and  is  completing  her 
senior  year  at  Flora  Stone  Mather  Col- 
lege, Western  Reserve  University.  WHls 
is  attending  Harvard  Business  School  this 
year. 

c’34 — Bob  Brink  sings  in  a sextet  which 
broadcasts  once  a week  from  Radio  City 
Music  Hall.  Bob’s  address  is  53  West 
74th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Do  You  Have  An  Accurate 
Record  of  the  Bills 
You  Pay? 

A checking  account  with  The  Oberlin  Sav- 
ings Bank  will  automatically  give  you  a com- 
plete record  of  your  expenses  and  a receipt 
for  each  bill  you  pay  by  check. 

THE  OBERLIN  SAVINGS 
BANK  COMPANY 

“On  The  Corner” 


THE 

OBERLIN  PRINTING  COMPANY 
Oberlin,  Ohio 


Printers  of 
THE 
ALUMNI 
MAGAZINE 


Anything  in  Printing 
from  a 

Card  to  a Book 


SERVICE 


The  value  to  a community  of  com  = 
plete  Bank  Service  has  been  many 
times  demonstrated.  It  has  been  the 
established  policy  of  The  Peoples 
Banking  Co.  to  render  a complete, 
helpful  and  community  buildin  g Bank= 
ing  Service  for  Oberlin. 

Your  account  here  is  appreciated 
and  everything  consistent  with  good 
Banking  is  done  to  make  your  con. 
nection  here  satisfactory  in  every  way. 

Make  this  Bank  your  Bank. 

I.  L.  PORTER,  Cashier 


“In  the  Second  Quarter ’ ’ 


The  Alumni  Fund  is  now  nearly 
one-third  of  the  way  to  its  goal. 
Some  $ 2,600  has  been  pledged  to 
date.  The  goal  for  the  first  year 
is  $ 8,000 . Have  YOU  pledged f 


But  What  Is  the  Money  For? 


That  is  your  first  question  when  you  hear  that  funds  are  being  raised  in  the 
name  of  any  cause.  How  will  the  money  be  spent?  Will  it  go  into  really  worthy 
enterprises? 

When  you  contribute  yearly  to  the  Oberlin  Alumni  Fund  you  will  be  giving 
toward  (a)  scholarship  aid  for  Oberlin  students;  and  (b)  the  organization  of  an 
adequate  program  of  Alumni  activities,  bringing  the  College  and  the  Alumni  closer 
together. 

Our  goal  for  the  Fund  in  its  initial  year  is  $8,000;  for  succeeding  years,  more. 
Won’t  you  help  us  by  making  your  annual  pledge,  now?  Co-operate  with  your  class 
agent — or  send  your  pledge  direct. 


THE  ALUMNI  FUND 
OBERLIN  COLLEGE 


